FOR MEMBERS 
OF 


THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Members of the National Travel Club can now have their own travel 
bag. One that will aid them immeasurably. Recognition of members 
by hotel clerks, airline-ticket agents and others will assure the holder 
of fast courteous attention. This striking bag is made of Vinyl. The 
smooth operating zipper assures you that the contents will be com- 
pletely protected within the perfectly waterproof bag. Measuring a 
full 6 by 8 by 14 inches makes the bag ideal for the many necessary 
items travelers must keep handy. This rich-looking unit is available 
,to club members for the modest price of $1.50. This offer is good 
only in the United States. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
| 90 West 57 St. 
| New York 19, N. Y. 


| Please send me ( ) TRAVEL BAGS @ $1.50 each. 
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America’s 
Leading 
Photographic 


Magazine 


U. S. CAMERA PUBLISHING CORP. 
9 EAST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Please enter my subscription for 
One Year (12 issues) of U. S$. CAMERA for 


[_] REMITTANCE ENCLOSED 


All Pan-American countries add $.50; other foreign countries add $1.00 per year 


additional postage. 


EVERY MONTH 


In a Phase of 
Photography 


ERE is the photographic 

publication that keeps 
ahead of the latest innova- 
tions in both technique and 
equipment in the world of 
photography. It’s the maga- 
zine that tells you what other 
photographers are doing, 
what and how they are sell- 
ing, and what they are think- 
ing. Some of the best down- 
to-earth specialists are at 
your service throughout the 
year. For the latest (and last) 
word on photography in the 
U. S. (with pertinent observa- 
tions on photography abroad), 
read U. S. CAMERA. 


ONE YEAR OF 
U.S. CAMERA 


Regular Rate $3.50 
$1.75. 
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[7] BILL ME LATER 


U.S. CAMERA Gives You 
A Complete Theme 
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SEEN. ; S di 
/ PROTA \~ candinavia will be nad in June's issue of Travet, with 

2\.\ : pa: Wes © ; aE reports on all four countries. You'll look into SWEDEN'S GARDEN 

4 RS PROVINCE before moving on to FINLAND. 
ZT TAVEL [\ _ From Robert Deardorff you ‘Il learn of aNORWEGIAN CIRCUIT, and DELIGHTFUL 


DENMARK willalso receive its due. We will meander down to the south of 
Europe next to see ITALY'S SPOLETO, the town and the festival, 
stopping 25h en route to view France's magnificent new ORLY AIRPORT. 


this 
the CUMBERLAND RIVER CANYON country in Kentucky and see Colombia's 
little-known CHOCO INDIANS in their jungle homes. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Boating and beaches go well together, as proved by these 
sun-soaked vacationers at a secluded Bahamas site. 


Color Photo Courtesy Nassau Bahamas Development Board 


hemisphere, you'll tour MAINE'S COASTLINE, inspect : 


RECOMMEND 
A MEMBER 


If you have friends that you 
feel would benefit from the 
many services that the Na- 
tional Travel Club has to of- 
fer send us their names and 
we will forward a beautiful 
gold invitation to them in 
your name. 


Fill in the form below and 
be sure to include your own 
name so that they will know 
who recommended them. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57TH ST., 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen— i 
Please send invitations to the 
following: 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY STATE 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY STATE_ 


NAME. 
STREET 
CITY STATE 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for May 


$25.00 
LAUNDERING 


Spanish housewives wash- 
ing on foggy morning 
were snapped at village 
between Madrid, Toledo 
by Raymond Cooper of 
Beverly Hills, Calif., with 
Leica at f:3.5, 1/30. 


$15.00 
BUILDING 


$10.00 esi gues ele 


framed by building be- 


WAITING ing demolished were 

fil by John Suh f 
Brightly-costumed Indian ues ae aah Risk 
girl before bamboo door- lei at f:8 for 1/50 second. 


way was photographed 
by L. M. Pomal of Bom- 
bay using Rolleicord cam- 
era set for 1/50 second 
at f:8. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TRAVEL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New Yerk 19 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
Ae EG envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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NOW! 


Amazing Discovery by U. S. Gov't Plant Scientists 


The World’s First and Only 


SPRING-BLOOMING 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS! 


Bloom in 
Spring . 
Bloom in 
Summer. . . 
Bloom in 
Fall Again! 


At last it’s here — finally available to the public — a hiand new 


race of flowers just recently discovered by the U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture in the mountains of Japan — the rare and beautiful 
KONJI-MUMS .. . the only Chrysanthemums in all the world 


that actually burst into bloom IN 
SPRING — and keep on blooming 
CONSTANTLY, right up ’til frost! 
Think of it! Spring-blooming 
chrysanthemums . lush, florist size 
mums that flame “forth in dazzling 
pursts of color while spring tulips are 
still in bloom . . . that reward you with 
huge ’mum bouquets long before the 
4th of July rolls around .. . that con- 
tinue to sweep across your garden in 
blazing drifts of color all summer long 


..and that keep on blooming, bloom-_ 


ing and re-blooming right through fall 
arid smack up ’til frost! Yes, NOW for 
the first time in garden history, chrys- 
anthemums that completely bury them- 
selves under masses of color-drenched 
levers day after day . week after 

eek . .. month after month, START- 
ING IN ‘SPRING ... and continuing 
for up to 6 FULL MONTHS OF THE 
YEAR — OR MORE! There’s just 
never been anything like it in nature 
before. 


Look At The Flower-Miracle 
Science Discovered In The Orient! 


Make stunning dis- 
plays... and table 
centerpieces. 


Perfect for fram- 
ng the entrance to 
four home, You’ll 
sick ’mum bou- 
juets, spring to 
rost, 


Use them to circle 
your patio, as lawn 
centerpieces, or to 
line your ever- 


verfect property 
ine dividers — or 
o line a drive- 
vay with ’mums 


First Everblooming Mums In 
Garden History — Constantly In 
Bloom Spring To Frost 


Just picture the startled looks on your 
neighbors’ faces when they see mag- 
nificent florist-size mums blooming in 
your garden not in fall, BUT START- 
ING IN SPRING! Just picture their 
stares of awe and wonder when they 
see your garden beds and borders 
completely flooded with mums week- 
in, week-out from spring to frost! And 
just picture the constant show of 
beauty of these newly-discovered ever- 
blooming mums, as they pile their 
breathtaking flowers into layers upon 
layers of breathtaking blooms .. . fiery 
ruffles of color that swirl up and down 
the sides of your home with all the 
dazzling color and frothy brilliance of 
a can-can dancer’s petticoat skirts. 

Yes, here for the first time ever 
are mums with such enormous bloom- 
ing power, you’ll see their branches 
already smothered with flowers while 
your trees are just starting to blossom 

Munss so incredibly hardy, they 
drape themselves in solid walls of 
color right through the scorching ‘‘dog 
days’? of summer when other plants 
struggle to eke out a mere trace of 
color . . . Mums so desperate to 
bloom, they’ll flood your garden and 
fill every room in your home with 
armfuls of shimmering flowers right 
through spring, summer and fall as 
fresh, new masses of flowers swee 
forth almost daily from spring to frost! 

In fact, they bloom so fast, and 
so furiously that you can actually 4 pick 
one dozen flowers one day... and see 
as many as two dozen flowers leap | 
forth the very next day to take their 
place — and each and every flower as | 
soft and plush as a king-size powder | 
puff! 


True Florist-Size Blooms 
Ideal For Cutting 


And don’t think for a minute that | 
these are puny, button-size flowers 

. ABSOLUTELY NOT! These are 
true florist-size mums . . . the same | 
beautiful size mums that florists sell 
for as much as $5 for a single bou- | 
quet ... And = pecs that you an 
not lor2.. even 10... but 
DOZENS AND DOZENS OF BOU- / 


ours FROM EACH SINGLE 


— each bloom stretching , 


ee Te 


we 


rounded out by over 200 tightly curled 
petals . .. each and every bloom on 
its own individual stalk! 

And oh, those vivid, glowing 
colors! Brilliant, sun- -dazzling yellows 
that unfurl their gilded petals into 
massive globes of gold. Flaming fire- 
ball reds that erupt over and over 
again in fiery clusters of bloom. Pure, 
snowy whites — each one as full and 
fluffy as cotton candy. Why, they’ll 
give you constant splashes of color for 
your garden PLUS constant mum bou- 
quets for your home, starting in spring 
and continuing right past light frosts 

and often until after a few snows 
have fallen! 


Grows In Any Soil— Any Climate 
— Actually Thrives And Survives 
Even In Sub-Freezing Weather! 


And here’s the best news of all. Unlike 
many exhibition mums that are oh so 
delicate, that demand constant cod- 
dling and pampering .. . these EVER- 
BLOOMING KONJI-MUMS simply 
refuse to be babied. Plant them in sun 
or in shade . . . in cool spots or hot 
SDOGS). ts. 091 good soil or poor soil . 

it makes no difference whatsoever! 
THEY BLOOM, BLOOM and KEEP 
ON BLOOMING ANYWHERE! ... 
SPRING TO FROST. 


Test-Grown By U. S. Gov’t, By 
Leading Agricultural College! 
Even though these KONJI CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUMS have already been 
test grown by the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture ... even though their fantastic 


blooming. power has already been 
demonstrated by leading Agricultural 


EASTCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Please rush me immediately the EVERBLOOMING KONJI-MUM collection | have 
checked below for which | will pay postman the amount indicated plus C.0.D. 
and postage. | understand you fully guarantee each and every plant to bloom in 
spring, summer and fall just as you have stated, or you will refund my money 


at once, no questions asked. 


(1 3 KONJI-MUMS (one yellow, one red, one white) 
6 KONJI-MUMS (two of each color) .... 


12 KONJI-MUMS (four of each color) 
(0 1 KONJI-MUM (any color) 
Sorry, but no more 


Name 
Address 


RS Eee a 
(0 SAVE MORE. Enclose cash, check or money order with your order and we pay 
all C.0.D. and postage charges. A savings of approximately 56c. 


ALWAYS IN BLOOM FROM SPRING TO FROST! 
Gov’t. Research Station reports prove: Not only does this fantastic 
< new variety bloom from spring to frost, (absolutely unheard of before 
n the chrysanthemum world) — but you also get hundreds of florist- 
“= size blooms from each single plant — each bloom stretching the size 

of a teacup — each and every plant producing at least 10 times more 
flowers than even the finest exhibition-type mums now in existence! 


College . . . we feel it only fair to 
offer these wondrous new flowers on a 
strict no-risk, trial basis so that you 
can see the results for yourself with- 
out risking a single penny. 

So if you would like to be the 
first person in your neighborhood to 
have Chrysanthemums blooming in 
your garden IN SPRING, SUMMER 
AND FALL then take advantage of 
the no-risk trial offer below! 


Sorry, But Supplies Are Still So 
Scarce This Offer Cannot Be 
Repeated Until 1962 —You 
Must Act Now! 


Now, the price of these EVER- 
BLOOMING KONJI CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS on this special no-risk 
trial offer is not the $5 or $10 per 
piant you might expect to pay for 
such rare and beautiful plants . , . but 
a mere $3.98 for a beautiful 3-plant 
collection, Think of it! Just $3.98 for 
a magnificent collection of EVER- 
BLOOMING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
that will reward you with MUMS, 
MUMS AND MORE MUMS 
SPRING, SUMMER AND FALL 
starting this year and for years and 
years to come. 

However, because supplies are 
limited . . . because this is the first 
year that KONJI-MUMS have been 
offered to the public . . . and since it 
will take a full year or two before 
we have enough plants for full na- 
tion- wide distribution once they’re 
gone, they’re gone . . . we cannot 
repeat this offer this year. And since 
now is the time to plant you must 
act NOW! 


OFFER EXPIRES IN 15 DAYS ...SO ACT on 


| Pearcaae? =r cate MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY — — —— — 
UNITED NURSERIES SALES, Corp. Dept. TR-5 


Rae, isvexwirhs hc One only $3.98 
...only $6.98 (a savings of $1.00) 
only $10.00 (a savings of $4.00) 

$2.50 each 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JUNE 


1-10. Music Festival... ccc cscwce © clic « cele eo DOGM pee mipeciTe. 
1=15. Modern. MUSIC. «<0. <0 ow ciccee 0d elec actelerelaiwaetelenlecnanion 
2-11. Danish Food Kain. c's 1c « « cicle'uieresisisteleleleisietercemmOnr 
3. Centennial Sod House Celebs.........Dighton, Kansas 
3-4. Lobster Festival......-.e-+e-e-.--Bundovan, Ireland 
3-4. Dog SHOWscescccccscvccvvscccecsvese vse ww llG mmmanem 
3-ll. Viking Festival...........Frederikssund, Denmark 


4. Pipe Band ChampS..s\.cccccecsevccesse Howth, Ireland 


4. Flower Carpet. .ccccccceseeceeeeeeeeeeGenzano, Italy 
4. Sports Car Hill Climbs... cece ce se INV Ees Ne Oi 
4-16. Ballet, Drama, Opera...«.......stockholm, Sweden 
5-ll. Rose Bostivdlor. serie aes én s skae One ae Ore. 
6. Royal Cornwall Show............-.Wadebridge, England 
6-12. Sibelius Fest ivadie oc cies 2 ciic cic io « eles slepeteterh Gumommmin 
8-10. Strawberry Festival.............Buckhannon, W.V. 
8-25. Town FaiP..cccsencc cee vcc ccs s es ocle DIranme lnm ionm mcnn 
9-12. de Pedra Pilgrimage..<«....«.....0po0rt0, shoneugean 
9-25. APtS Festival <ciare cisle «006 oisje-cia0ljeis; site ele siwietenenen tie macnn 
9=28. Casals Festival. is ccc ccc coc wie 0 cs SAM: UiliciinmEr. 
10. Kamehameha Day Celebs. 2... cise. cicc co cicc oo oes OMOumiieL 
10... Trooping of “COLOPS ois. ais oles 10m ocale ace! ole le aiwcelaianemann Ome aud 
10-11. Nordic Fencing. Champs. << ss. <'s 00 «ss. OSLOsmN OneiNy 
10-11. Gem, Mineral Show.............Morro Bay, Calif. 
10-11. Endurance Auto Race oss. ....2e08.-e0e NanS ee rawar 
10-30. Saskatchewan House Summer Fete..........-Regina 


10-Aug. 24. Summer Fest...Dubrovnik, Split, Yugoslavia 


ll. Folk Song FesStivalie sss vec c 0 stele cciejs ole ol ce immauee 
11-18. Music, Arts: FES. c'c0 «sc cjulc lee els vislclee staleiene ries 
12-17. Auto Rally.e sec vcaccccccoiscsee -SLOCKNOIM, someaon 
12-29. Alaska MuSic: Festival... .n..2ccce wees enc womame 
13=16. Royal Race Meet ec... ccc cece ses eA COL a eon 
14-16. Sanno Festival. . <0 6.00 «ce civic ou oleic cis wlclatene mmmOnarae 
15-18. Int'l Horse Show............Copenhagen, Denmark 
15-July 15. Drama Festival...........Epidaurus, Greece 
15-July 15. Festival of Iwo Worlds... ....Spoletonmeuciy 


15-July 15. Holland Fest..Amsterdam, the Hague, others 


16-18. Accordion Festival.........Moutier, Switzerland 
16-27... MUSIC Fete. . ccc cccccccewec cs OUraASDOUT Sey EenaGe 
17. Dragon Boat Festival. cece co cis «wee oe LOLDe lume lenin 
17. Tano Sports Festival. es sc cic ov cee oe eee DCOUL mma 
17-25. Organ Week...cececcceeeeeoeee-e Nuremberg, Germany 
17-25. Regatta Week. ccccccceccccccscccveekiol, Germany 
18. Lilac Days. .ececocccscevcees Mackinac Islandwayacn. 
19-25. Golden Bear Gem Fair. .~ <5... «+e OMOMas  Comerins 


20-23. Royal Highland Show........-Ingliston, Scotland 


20-July 4. Music, Dance Festival........Granada, Spain 
21. Irish Derby. ccs cece on ceive cue e cle CUDA sim emterCH 
2liH= 22. ROSS: SHOW die este cece 0 0.6 « 0/ehe) oie) ere /otelle ayanciatevanen ie mInenEn 
22. Midnight Sun Fetes.........Fairbanks, Nome, Alaska 
22-25. Livestock Show..............Copenhagen, Denmark 
25. Midsummer Eve Celebs............throughout Denmark 
25-24. Midsummer Celebs. <i... cece ce eo Dalarna Swieeem 
25-July 4.9 Film Festival cicicic cc is.cjeic icc: elec avaie ccciieiane Eriaaatnal 
24. MUNATramesceevecccececvecesee LUCKNOW, Delhi, India 
24. Grand Prix Motorcycle Races.........Assen, Holland 
24-50. Folklore Festival.............-lLbaque, Colombia 
25% Harp- Festival ..seceseccveccsoucs se LGItrin ss Leotand 
25. Singing on the Mt........+.....near Linville seNee. 
26-July 8. Tennis Champs............Wimbledon, England 
29-July 4. Int'l Freedom Fest. 4.........Detroit, Mich. 
29-July 8. Barnum Festival...........Bridgeport, Conn. 
50. State Fair Opens... ie... e ewes WOLKI Kinny Heme 
50-July 18. Music, Drama Fest.....Ljublana, Yugoslavia 


FOR POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES, CHECK LOCALLY 
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lowering Shade Tree 


That Grows Roof-High 
In Just One Single Season! 


Presenting the Pride of Great Britain 
— “The Ailanthus” — A Fantastic Super- 
Growing Variety That In Just One Single 
Season Grows Higher Than Even a Full- 
Grown Japanese Red Maple Tree — That in 
Just One Single Season Grows Higher Than 
Even ‘The Highly Prized Flowering Dog- 
wood — Yes, Actually Soars Roof-High In 
Only A Few Months’ Time! 


In fact, it grows so fast, so quick you can literally 
measure the difference in height from day to day! 

Who says you have to spend $20, $30 or $50 for a 
Shade tree? — And ‘who says you have to spend 2 
lifetime growing it? Forget those foolish’ notions. 
Because this year you are going to grow THE MOST 
INCREDIBLE SHADE TREE ON THIS PLANET 
. ++ One that will reach up and touch the roof of your 
house ALL IN JUST ONE SINGLE SEASON!.... 
its branches decked out in lavish bouquets of glori- 
ous flowers. 


That’s right, thanks to this miracle of nature, you 
are going to take any spot in your garden, on your 
front lawn, next to your patio or alongside your 
driveway ...and in just a few months time you are 
going to see that barren, sun-beaten patch suddenly 
bathed in the cool shadows of a majestic-looking 
tree, Yes, a thajestic-looking shade tree that surges 
skyward with such fantastic speed that you can 
actually take a ruler and measure the difference in 
height each and every day...up to 10, 12 or even 
15 feet of towering beauty in a single season. 

Honestly; there’s just nothing else like it in nature. 
And remember—this magnificent tower-tall variety 
is not just merely another shade tree... but a 
flowering sky-scraper that at this very moment is 
adding indescribable beauty to state parkways, bo- 
tanical gardens, million-dollar estates — why even 
planted by the French Government-along the.elegant 
tree-lined boulevards of Paris! 


GROWS MORE IN ONE WEEK THAN MOST 
TREES GROW IN AN ENTIRE YEAR! DEFIES’ 
DISEASE...LAUGHS AT INSECTS...AND 
GROWS IN ANY SOIL! 


That’s right! Because nature has blessed this 
super-hardy variety with such incredible growing 
power... because nature has given: this towering 
shade tree the astonishing ability to thrive and grow 
in virtually any soil... why even sand or gravel... 
and because this miracle-tree is practically immune 
to all insects and disease, it means that now you can 
grow a towering roof-high showpiece IN JUST A 
FEW MONTHS. TIME...and without spraying, 
without dusting, without pruning or cutting... 
without even giving it more than a few moments of 
care, Just think what this means: 


CAPITAL NURSERIES SALES CO.,.INC., 


A Wonderful surprise for- 
your children — their 
own tree —.one they can 
plant and watch grow. 


lothing adds more charm 
to a home than a natural 
archway at the foot of 
pbur driveway. - 


Here it is! Ailanthus ; 


- a magnificent super-growing, Super-flowering variety . . 
shade tree faster and quicker than any other kind of tree ever grown in this country before. In fact, 


. that grows into a full-size 
the spec- 


tacular, flowering beauty you see pictured here is really only a ‘baby in the tree-world’’—only a few years old 
—yet it already stands higher and wider than many trees that are 10 or even 15 years older! 


PLANT NOW! GROW A TOWERING, HEAVILY- 
BRANCHED TREE BY THIS SUMMER! 


It means that if you plant just one Ailanthus to- 
day, in just a few short months you’ll be rewarded 
with a majestic-looking tree standing in the middle 
of your lawn, beautifying your garden and increasing 
the value of your entire home. It means.that if you 
plant them next to your patio, your patio will be 
shaded and cool all summer long for years and years 
to come. It means that if you plant one on each side 
of your driveway, you'll see these twin towering 
showpieces form the most graceful natural archway 
you ever laid eyes.on... because this amazing shade 
tree thrives. in any soil, grows in virtually any 
weather ...and literally surges skyward foot after 
foot, season after season; no matter what the con- 
ditions may be! 


USED BY PROFESSIONAL LANDSCAPERS... 
IT’S GUARANTEED TO BEAUTIFY AND 
INCREASE THE VALUE OF YOUR HOME 

IN JUST A FEW SHORT MONTHS 


Every home-owner knows that trees increase the 
value of your property. The more trees you have the 
more valuable your property. That’s why growing a 
tree is like growing money. Only. there’s one trouble: 

As you know, it takes 5 to 10 years for most trees 
to grow toa respectable size and even worse, during 
those 5 or 10 years, you have to nurse and baby 
these other varieties along. But this year, thanks to 
Alanthus, instead of slaving half a lifetime... you 
are actually going’ to grow a huge, towering tree, just 
as high and just as tall as the one you see on this 
page, all in a single season. And remember. 
Ailanthus’ almost unbelievable growing power has 
been demonstrated in the New York Botanical 
Gardens... on State Parkways... why even on the 
grounds of libraries, schools and hundreds of other 
public buildings. Therefore every statement you have 
read on this page is not just a‘'dream or a hope or 
a theory, but a well established scientific fact that 
has been proven over and over again before we 
offered this amazing tree to the public on this spe- 
cial trial offer. 


Dept. TR5, Eastchester, New York 


So if you would like to see a luxurious flowering 
shade tree standing in the middle of your garden by 
the end of the summer, .:, if you would like to drive 
down your driveway under graceful flower-laden 
branches that form majestic archways of beauty . 
if you would like to grow a towering showpiece 
that leaps roof high in one season and that adds 
dollar after dollar of value to your home and prop- 
erty, each and’every year...In other words, if you 
are interested in taking advantage of.the most 
amazing garden offer in the past 50 years, and you 
are willing to spare the. 5 or 10 minutes it takes to. 
plant this miracle of nature...then you owe it to 
yourself to take advantage of ‘the no-risk trial offer 
below! Remember, all you risk is the few moments 
it takes to fill out the coupon, and you have a life- 
time of towering beauty and elegance to gain! 

Now, the price of these super-growing shade trees 
on this special introductory offer is not the $15 or 
$20 apiece you might expect... but a mere $3.98. 
Think of it! Just $3.98 for this magnificent flower- 
ing beauty that will reward you with a soaring tower 
of beauty just a few short months after you put it 
in the ground. 


SUPPLIES ARE GOING FAST — 
THIS OFFER EXPIRES 
IN 15 DAYS. ACT NOW! 


ADOMMOAMAMC MAMAMAmMOmOtaL 
GUARANTEE 


We are so sure that Allanthus will do all we say it will 
and more that each tree comes to you fully-backed by a firm 
double guarantee of satisfaction plus an tron-cladt money 
back guarantee. 


Yavivayi 


Yes, we are so sure that your miracle shade tree will 
«row up to roof-high size or more the first season... and 
up to 60 by maturity. . . that tt will soar higher than even 
the magnificent winged elm, taller than even the stately 
mountain ash... wider than even the most majestic poplar 

that it will grow so fast that you can actually measure 
the difference week to week . Yes, actually shoot up foot 
ufter foot, In any soll. any climate, any weather without 
any special care whatsoever... that {f upon arrival you are 
not convinced that this 1s one of the finest nursery-krown 
trees you have ever seen, than simply return the tree and 
your moncy will be promptly refunded no questions asked 

. or your tree replaced free anytime «luring the next 2 
years. When have you ever seen a guarantee as strong 
as this! 


Plant a_ matching pair- 
now—enjoy their beauty 
and shade for years and 
years to come. 
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CAPITAL NURSERIES SALES CO., INC., Dept. TR5, Eastchester, N.Y. 


Please rush me immediately the number of trees I have checked 
below for which I will pay postman the amount indicated plus 
C.O.D. and postage. I understand that you fully guarantee each tree 
I order to grow and: beautify my home just as you have stated . 
and that each tree comes to me backed by an iron-clad guarantee 
of satisfaction plus a firm money back guarantee. 


0 1 Ailanthus Tree .... 
D 2 Ailanthus Trees 


O 4 Ailanthus Trees .... 
Sorry, but no more 


only $3.98 
only $6.98 (a savings of $1.00) 


..only $10.00 (a savings of $4.00) 
treés per customer. 


INSRDD ctavccessca tes Sopesashprtavanestavessiors CisseRey TUTTE E Te 
AGAIeSS......0::.csresvescscssssssrressersersstsssssver® #09 CODES O REEDED ET OREO EOOES 
GREW coos cee acactrarcst cos sacs cectiine cucuanuanbiean piibasatal LONG sccvisve BRARE sccccszserssondnstongseocasrose 


[1 SAVE MORE: Enclose cash, check or money order with your order and 
0 we pay all C.0.D. and. , postage charges. A savings of approximately 56c. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Where can I get a fishing (hunting) 


permit? 


.Is there an English-language radio 


(television) program? 


. Do you have a pamphlet explaining 


the works of art? 


. Do you have any postcards for sale? 


How many stamps to mail this letter 
to the U. S.? 


.Is there an American consul or 


attache in this town? 


. Does that include service charge? 


. Would you be good enough to order 


for us? 


. The meal was delicious. Thank you 


yery much, 


. May I try this on for size? 


. Do you know where there is an Ene- 


lish-speaking doctor? 


2. Could you tel] me where I can have 


a prescription filled? 


. Fill the tank with gas, and check the 


oil and water. 


. ls camping permitted here? 


. Could we park our trailer here over- 


eas 
night? 


Is it permitted to take pictures of the 
works of art? 


Would you take a picture of me, 
please? 


Are pets allowed in this hotel? 


Do you have any dog (cat) food? 


May I have a water dish for my dog 
(cat)? 


BY GERDA M. ANDERSEN 
AND JOHN RABE-STEELE 


PEAK UP! 


—_ 
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RT TEN ~ 


DANISH 


. Hvor kan jeg fa et fisketegn (jagt- 


teen) ? 


.Er der udsendelser pa engelsk i 


radioen (fjernsynet) ? 


.Har De en brochure, der forklarer 


kunstverkerne? 


. Har De postkort til sales her? 


5. Hvor mange frimerker skal der pa 


dette brev til U.S.A.? 


. Er der en amerikansk konsul eller 


attaché i denne by? 


. Er betjeningen inkluderet? 


. Ville De vere sa venlig at bestille for 


os? 


. Det var et dejligt maltid. Mange tak. 


. Ma jeg prgve denne og se om den er 


stor nok? 


. Ved De, hvor der er en lege, som 


taler engelsk? 


. Kunne De sige mig, hvor jeg kan fa 


medicin pa recept? 


. Fyld benzintanken op og se om der 


er olie og vand nok. 


. Er camping tilladt her? 


. Kunne vi parkere vores trailer her i 


nat? 


. Er det tilladt at fotografere kunst- 


verkerne? 


. Ville De vere sa venlig at tage et 


billede af mig? 


. Er det tilladt at have hunde og katte 


i dette hotel? 


.Har De serligt foder til hunde 


(katte) ? 


.Kan jeg fa en drikke-skal til min 


hund (kat) ? 


~J] 


Co 


PRONUNCIATION 


1. Vohr ka yay fo et FISK-eh-tine 


(YAKT-tine) ? 


. Ehr dehr OOTH-senl-ser po aing-elsk 


i RAH-diohn (FYERN-seen-et) ? 


.Hahr dee en bro-SHEER-eh dehr 


forklahr-er konst-vairk-erneh? 


. Hahr dee pawst-kort teh sahls hair? 


. Vohr mahng-eh free-mairk-er ska 


dehr po det-teh brehy teh 0O0.S.AH? 


.Ehr dehr en ahmehree-KAHNSK 


KON-sool eller atta-SHEH ee den- 
neh bee? 


.Ehr_ bet-YAIN-ingen inkloo-DEH- 


ret? 


. Veel-leh dee vai-reh so ven-lee aw 


beh-STEHL-leh for os? 


.Deh vahr et DYF-leet mol-teeth. 


Mahnge-eh tahk. 


. Mo yay proe-veh den-neh aw SEH om 


den ehr STOHR nok? he 


. Vehth dee vohr dehr ehr en LAL-geh, 


som tahl-er aing-elsk? 


. Koon-neh dee see-eh my vohr yay ka 


faw medee-SEEN po reh-SEPT? 


. Fil ben-SEEN-tank-en op aw seh om 


dehr ehr OHL-yeh aw VANN nok. 


. Ehr camping teh-lat hair? 


.Koon-neh vee par-KEH-reh vors 


trailer hair ee nat? 


. Ehr deh teh-lat aw fotogra-FEH-reh 


KOHNST-vairk-erneh? 


. Veel-leh dee vai-reh so ven-lee aw 


tah et BEHL-the ah my? 


18. Ehr deh teh-lat aw hah HOON-neh 


aw KAT-teh ee det-teh ho-TEL? 


.Hahr dee sair-lit FOH-ther teh 


HOON-neh (KAT-teh) ? 


20.Ka yay fo en DRIK-keh-skoal teh 


meen HOONN (kat) ? 
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' FREE BOOKLET 
Shows How You Can Own 
A CAPRA GEM 


For 1/30 the Cost of a Diamond! 
Get full facts, FREE, on the 
most amazing discovery by mod- 
ern science—CAPRA GEMS. 
miracle of science described in 
recent issues of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Reader's Digest. 
y’re more dazzling than diamonds, yet cost much less. 
RA GEMS’ refractive quality is ‘actually menor than 
nonds! aie ae pee ee dazzling CAPRA GEMS are 
eut, hand polished and hand pelerteds at youre priced 
hin the reach of all ae love fine gem: 
nond stone costs you error nately, $1000. A com- 
able choice selected, 1-carat C. A GEM is yours for 
', federal tax included . LEH can ‘be bought in 
ft easy payments. 
GET THE FACTS NOW 
uable illustrated ‘booklet shows a wide selection of 
nS and TS rings. Gives full maa GE including 
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RECHARGEABLE FLASHLIGHTS 
NEVER NEED BATTERIES 
Life Lite SUPER "200" 


@ THE FULL BEAM OF A DOUBLE BATTERY 
FLASHLIGHT 


© 2 HOURS OF CONTINUOUS LIGHT AFTER 
FULL CHARGE 


RECHARGES IN ANY 110¥ AC OUTLET 
BUILT-IN ALNICO MAGNET 
LUMINOUS SWITCH 


CAN BE yp rg OVER & OVER, 
CAN'T OVERCHA 


@ USES STANDARD BULE 
@ MADE IN U.S.A. 
@ GUARANTEED FIVE FULL YEARS 


POCKET SIZE LIFE LITE 


) $5.95 


The smaller model Life Lite will fit a man's shirt 
pocket, fits easily into a woman's handbag. This 
model also recharges in a 110 AC outlet— 
never needs batteries. Gift Boxed. - 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-5 
43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y 


Enclosed find $.... so... for 


——POCKET SIZE LIFE LITE @ $5.95 each. 
—_LIFE LITE Super 200 @ $9.95 each. 


SB Ba a creo mane ranean Sacese raaayy oaths ccdo tay asesrarv iogeamessaase 


CATV ncccossunbatetins ZONE........ SPAT Eivcconcrsssstit 
Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling. Sorry, No C.O.D.'s 
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Auto Headrest: New, adjustable foam 
cushion headrest that fits all makes 
of cars is called Nab-a-Nap. Chrome 
frame fits firmly to seat and is ad- 
justable for height and angle so that 
drivers can extend it for sitting up- 
right, passengers retract it for more 
reclining position. In zippered cor- 
duroy cover available in six colors, 
Nab-a-Nap retails at $8.95 or $16.95 
per pair, postpaid, from Mark Man- 
ufacturing Co., 4230 Commercial 
S.E., Salem, Ore. 


Travel Clock-Radio: The new Toshiba 
Travel Clock-Radio features a pow- 
erful six-transistor superheterodyne 
circuit powered by three penlight 
batteries. A fourth battery operates 
a built-in night light. The accurate 
24-hour alarm clock may be set to 
turn a buzzer alarm or the radio on 
or off automatically. There is a 
plug-in earphone which automati- 
cally disconnects the loudspeaker 
when it is used. Retailing at $59.95, 
it is imported by Transistor World 
Corp., 52 Broadway, NYC. 


Garment Bag: For one-bag traveling, 
the Travalet garment bag comes in 
two sizes, for women or men, and 
features an open-door side zipper 
for easy access to hangered clothes. 
At the bottom are two completely 
separated compartments—one for 
lingeries, shirts, socks, and a self-con- 
tained bottom compartment for 
shoes. The men’s bag is priced at 
$4.99, the women’s at $5.99. David 
Gilden, Triangle Mfg. Co., 519 W. 
Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


Special Binocular: The new Zeiss 8x50 


B binocular has a lens system that 
compensates for the increased dis- 
tance of the eyes and the binocular 
when spectacles are worn. There are 
also convertible eyecups of soft rub- 
ber to permit quick conversion from 
high position for normal sight to a 
depressed position for those who 
wear glasses. List price is $249, and 
they are available from all author- 
ized Zeiss dealers. 
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¥ HUGE SAVINGS SATISFACTION GUARANTEED § 


COMPARABLE TO RADIOS COSTING $75 


10 TRANSISTOR “Jewel” 
POCKET RADIO 


Including Bat- 

teries, Leather 
carrying case 
and earphone 
attachment 


Made in U.S.A. 


Has unbreak- 
able jenn 


regardless of ae Powerful 10 transistor super- 
heterodyne circuit has full tuning range of 540 to 
1620 kilocycles. Brings in distant stations without 
station overlap. Clear, full distortion-free tone that_ 
can be turned up to amazingly big volume. Plays in 
train, plane, car, steel construction buildings—any- 
where! Makes the perfect gift for any occasion. 


CONVERSA-PHONE 
Language CRIES Course 


$2.98 


(Includes . Hi-Fi .LP ie 
Record plus tnstruc- 
tion Manual) 


With Conversa-Phone 
Sxoua ds the- simone a Ueee is 
guageCoursesfor Adults, Erg 
native instructors start ener <- Va 
you speaking another 
language the very first day. Now sahil can learn 
any of 16 exciting foreign tongues in an amines, 
short time, and in the comfort of your own hom 
As native instructors speak on chere high- » sdelity 
records, you simply sit back . listen ... repeat 
and learn! And the carefully selected course 
material adds more interest and excitement to the 
language of your choice. So, learn today and travel 
tomorrow . . knowing another language! You can 
learn quickly and easily with Conversa-Phone. 
PLEASE CHECK COURSES DESIRED 
French () Russian Hebrew al Danish 
© Spanish © Polish Arabic O Swedish 
Italian (] Modern Greek (] Japanese () Norwegian 
(0 German (J Dutch OO Portuguese (1 Finnish 
SPECIAL CHILDREN’S COURSES (Age 6-14) also 
available in: 
O French O Spanish © Italian O German at $2.98 each. 
EE! With each course ordered, a ‘‘5-Way’’ 
e dictionary that lets you translate from 


English to Spanish, French, German and Italian will 
be sent absolutely free! 


NORELCO 
SHAVER-OWNERS! 


Smoother, Faster 
Shave Guaranteed 
With “‘Flits’’ 


a 
GRINDING RINGS 


“Plits’’ are 2 patented, scientifically 
designed diamond har precision 
grinding rings created especially for Norelco 
Electric Shavers. Insert ‘‘Flits’’? once or twice a 
month for a period of 10-20 seconds and you’ll find 
your shaver will operate at maximum efficiency— 
cutting your beard faster and smoother! $ 98 
Each pair of ‘‘Flits’’ is packed in an 1- 

attractive reusable round plastie box. 


SAVES TRAVELERS TIME, MONEY, HARASSMENT 
““CURRENCY GUIDE” 


An ingenious and practical de- 
vice to help the traveler have a 
more enjoyable trip abroad, and 
avoid the pitfalls often met in 
foreign currency exchanges. 
This little marvel is the prac- 
tical Currency Guide. It automatically computes from 
1¢ to $300. in exchange values (4,000 computations) 
of U. S. Money and their equivalent in 15 foreign 
countries; and all these countries to each other: 
United States, France, Italy, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Israel, Greece, Austria, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Sweden, W. Germany. 
The case is made of sturdy transparent Lucite. The 


Guide is easy to carry—it’s the size of a pack of 


cigarettes. It also makes an Only $4 95 
= 


excellent ‘‘Bon Voyage’’ Gift. 


——_,. 
Peat’ 


piastic V3¢ 
TARPS 33" three cae 


\ 


MINIMUM ORDER 3 TA 
$1 plus 25¢ for postage and 
handling. Just think of it—three 

9 x 12 foot tarps. 324 square feet of rugged pro- 

tection for just $1.25. That’s how much Fist one § 

of these fabulous 3 tarps formerly cost. I 

— ee 


: Send ck. or M.0., COD fees extra. Money Back Guarantee. @ 


SCOTT MITCHELL HOUSE, INC. 
— Dept. TM-1 415 So. Broadway, Yonkers, 
Jan = SB 2 Se SSB eS ee ee ee 


HE London Times Personal 
TP stun is an ever-fresh de- 

light. Look at this one: “Eques- 
trian statue of George II urgently 
needed to replace overgrown trees 
in King’s Circus, Bath.” Have you 
any old, discarded equestrian statues 
of George II? Here’s another: 
‘Horses need holidays; a poor horse 
owner cannot afford to give his horse 
a rest. The home of rest for horses 
looks after overworked animals, 
rests them, and provides poor own- 
ers with substitute animals at a very 
small charge.” Do you want a vaca- 
tion on a private yacht, an apart- 
ment on a Greek isle, or your dog in 
a fifteenth-century hotel? They’re 
all yours. The front page of the 
Times, of course, never demeans it- 
self with news, but it does have a 
stimulating personal column.... 
Across the Channel from England a 
very different attitude toward horses 
prevails. If you’re so hungry you 
could eat a horse, you are at liberty 
to do so in France. They have them 
hanging in markets, looking remark- 
ably life-like, and you can select 
your own steak. ... In Iran you can 
still get an old Persian rug at twice 
the price of a new one. Hundreds of 
years ago, when travelers brought 
back cast-off rugs from Persia, a tra- 
dition was established that ancient 
rugs were better than new ones. 
Newly woven rich carpets cover the 
streets between bazaars in Iran. 
Camels pass over them with muddy 
hoofs, dogs frolic on them, modern 
cars run over them, thus hastening 
the aging process and doubling the 
price. ... The French never speak of 
milk as plain milk. It’s always “The 
good milk’”—Le bon lait. Why this 
is, 1 can’t find out. It is certainly not 
because the milk is good. Pasteur- 
ized, skimmed milk, with every drop 


South America (% 


...24 wonder-places! a 


Enjoy both coasts by luxury liner, First Class. 
Cover the continent in 56 days. All shore trips, 
land arrangements, best hotels, guides included 
from $1895. Monthly sailings. 

Write: Mr. G. Roberts, Four Winds Travel, 

175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


De Gentilhomme 


Geneva, Switzerland 


HE Richmond Hotel Grill is 
Seti: De Gentilhomme, 
which means “For the gentle- 
man.” It’s also for the lady, of 
course, for there’s a dreamy three- 
piece band which plays softly 
for dancing. There’s a first-class 
cellar. With its quiet elegance, 
this rendezvous looks more ex- 
pensive than it is. You can sam- 
ple the hushed grandeur, at noon, 


with a delicious luncheon for 


about $3.00. A bottle of good 
wine costs a dollar or so more. 
There is a charcoal grill which 
gleams cheerfully, and lets you 
see your chicken or steak cooking 
while you sip your aperitif. The 
barman is nice, the service is ex- 
cellent, and the food from scampi 
to gigot is tastiness itself. An 
evening with wine, dinner and 
cognac costs about $10.00 per per- 
son, including service. 


of cream scraped away, the watery 
blue liquid is sold in litre bottles of 
glass with a metal-paper top which 
is so tightly clamped on that it can’t 
be opened easily. The French spear 
it, and pour it out through the hole, 
leaving the milk untopped after- 
ward.... For an unusual trip, try 
warm-hearted Iceland. Generally 
considered to be a small, cold, dead 
country, it is actually larger than 
Ireland with an invigorating, sunny 
summer climate, anda people very 
much alive, and still not blasé about 
tourists. You will be invited into 
farmhouses for coffee and skyr, a 
national dish made from sour milk. 
... In small wayside spots in France 
you may come across a pretty little 
drinking fountain with a crystal 
stream pouring constantly from a 
faucet. Above it, there will be a 
sign—Not Drinkable—in French. 
This reflects two schools of thought 
in the country. The water is bub- 
bling down generally from an an- 
cient spring which has been drunk 


from by centuries of Frenchmen 


who enjoy it, and still drink it be- _ 


cause their forefathers thrived on 
it. The sign comes from the modern 
boys-who have analysed the water. 
. . For that homesick feeling in 
West Berlin, you can wander back 
and forth between Benjamin Frank- 
lin Congress Hall, the George C. 
Marshall House and the John Foster 
Dulles Settlement. . . . Acrophobiac 
note: the new bridge on Austria’s 
Brenner Road is 660 feet high. 


CUSTOMS CORNER 
OQ A long, lazy summer after-. 


noon you can enter a shop 
in Liberia and find the dark- 
faced owner stretched out on the 
counter, happily snoring. Should 
you have come in a taxi, you'll 
go back to it and find the driver 
asleep at the wheel. This oldest 
republic in Africa has a built-in 
steam heat temperature that 
makes it seem as if you couid 
reach up and touch the moist 
fluffy clouds overhead. Its cus- 
toms are reminiscent of the deep 
south in America before the Civil 
War. Founded by a group of 
freed American slaves who were 
dumped there early in’ the Nine- 
teenth Century, the settlers im- 
mediately imposed an “aristo- 
cratic” civilization on the tribes, 
imitating the country they. had 
left with this difference: the freed 
slaves were the overlords, the na- 
tives became the slaves, a condi- 
tion that lasted until the 1930s. 
Only Negroes can be citizens 
here. Women still walk the roads 
with bundles on their heads. 
Some of the roads are paved, the 
rest merely tracks. Many of the 
houses on the rubber plantations 
look like sets for Gone with the 
Wind. Tails and a top hat are 
worn by the male elite on the 
slightest provocation no matter 
how hot the day. The president, 
a benevolent dictator, smokes his 
cigar through a gold holder. 
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CLOSE-OUT SPECIAL FOTO FACTS 
se 35¢ Each — 3 for $1.00 

Holiday Photography ~ How to Photograph Buildings 
Lantern Slides Home Movie Shows 

Electrical Facts Movie Projector 

Chemicals in Photography Animal Photography 

Toning the Print Cine Camera 


Photo Competitions Cine Films 
Travel with the Cine Camera 


BEST SELLING GUIDES TO BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bell and Howell Movie Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings...... 1.95 
Bolex Movie Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings .... 1 
Bolsey Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings ......... 

_ Keystone Movie Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings 
Revere Movie Guide ...........ssscsesecscsesssoseseree 
Edixa Reflex Guide, by W. D. Emanuel . 
Vitomatic Guide, ‘by W. D. Emanuel .... 
Yashica Guide, by R. Lowell ..... 
Leica Guide (Amphoto-Focal) ..... 
Exakta-Exa Guide, by W. D. Emanuel & N. Rothschild. 
Peter Gowland’s Guide To Electronic Flash fan 
Successful Color Photography, by C. L. Thompson .. ee 
Successful Flash Photography, by L. A. Mannheim . 
35mm Negatives and Prints, by Y. E. Satow .. 
Aires Guide ...... Sbchscecdttn 
Animal Photography ....... 
‘Anscochrome & Ektachrome Home Processing 
Argus 35mm Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings . 
Available Light Photography .... 
Basic Photography. .........-....0.0-- 
Beginner’s Guide to Color Photography 
Candid Wedding Photography Guide ...... 
Canon Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings . 
Composition Guide 0.0.0... teeseeceseees 
Exakta Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings 
Exposure Meter Guide ....... 
Graphic ““35mm”’ Guide ............ 
How and Where to Market Your Pictures 
Ikoflex Guide, by Kenneth S, Tydings .. 
Industrial & Business Photography ...... 
Instant Lens Testing Chart, by Kenneth S. Ty 
Kodak Miniature Guide ......... 
Legal Aspects of Photography .. 
Leica Guide, by Kenneth S. Ty - 
Medical and Dental Photography, by K 
Lighting For Photography . 
Minolta Guide, by Kenneth 
Nature Photography . 
Night Photography ... 
Nikon Guide, by Ken 
Photo Darkroom ....... 
Photographing Children ..... 
Photographing Sports Events . 
Photographing Women ........... 
Photographing Your Flowers .... 
Polaroid Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings 
Retouching Negatives and Prints ... 
Revere “33” Stereo Guide ...... 
Revere Tape Recorder Guide . 
Ricoh and Ricuhflex Guide ...... 
Rolleiflex Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings 
Single Lens Reflex Guide . 
Solar Enlarger Guide ......... 
Strobonar Electronic Flash Guide. 
Tape Recording Guide .............c000 
Telephoto and Wide-Angle Photography 
35mm Reference Guide ..........cccceseee 
Travel and Vacation Movies Guide . 
Underwater Photography. ........... teegeeeees 

‘Voigtlander Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings 
Winning Photo Contests Guide ........... 
Wollensak Lens and Shutter Guide . 
Yashica Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings ...... 
Zeiss-Ikoflex Guide, by Kenneth S. Tydings ... 
Baby and Child Photography, by Burt Murphy ... 
Better Photography for Amateurs, by D. X. Fenten 
Heiland Pentax Guide, by Burt Murphy 
How to Capture Action in Photography, by Dan Daniels.. 
Improved 35mm Techniques, by Paul Jones...........csssssseee 
Teen Agers’ Guide to Photography, by Burt Murphy. 
The Amateur’s Smm Movie Guide, by Sid Norinsky.. 
8mm & 16mm Movie Equipment Rating Guide..... 
35mm Camera Rating Guide 

‘Agfa Guice, The ..... 
Better Electric Eye a) 
Color Photography Techniques 
Flash for Better Photography 
Fujica Guide, The _...... 
Guide to Perfect Exposur 
Improved 35mm Techniques 
Minolta—l6mm Camera Guide 
Mounting, Projecting & Storing Slides 
P olice & Crime Photography .... 
Feature Photos That Sell ..... 
Hasselblad Photography 
Minolta Ma nual, The .... 
Nikon Manual, The ........ 
Ultra-Miniature Photography .... oo 
Movie Techniques For The Advanced Amateur, G. Regnier.. 
Technique of Film Editing, by Karel Reisz .......s.ssssessesse 7.45 
Picture Making With The Reflex, by H. S. Newcombe.. 
Practical Portrait Photography, by Edwin A. Falk .......... 
Portraits of Greatness (Karsi) 
Fian Year Book 
German Annual 1960 .... 
Photo Maxima 111. Cloth Cover .... 
Praktina-Praktica Working Manual, 
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by Kenneth s. Tydings 


Exakta Photography, by Jacob Deschin .......-..sssscsecsssecseseee 4.95 
Leica in Professional Practice, by Heinrich Stoeckler........ 9.95 
Making Better Color Slides, Part 1, Part 11, 

by Fred Bond ..........sc.cesee eadedaart| «.@a. 3.50 


Picture Making with the Argus, 


x i oo. af 5 
a iis oe is 


by, Jacob Deschin........... 3.50 


Eye, Film and Camera 


in Color Photography 
by Ralph M. Evans 


Psychology of vision ap- 
plied to photography. 410 
pages; 104 see 


Feature Photos 
That Sell 


by Edmund C. Arnold 


A book with proven money- 
making picture ideas for 
every day of the year. In- 
formation on_markets and 
marketing. For the pho- 
tographer who wants to 
get ahead $1.95 


Konica Pocket 
Handbook 


by Nat Herz 

Full information on the op- 
eration of the Konica IIIA, 
the IIIM and the S._ In- 
cludes courses on Exposure, 
Film, Developing, etc. Gen- 
erously illustrated. $2.95 


Manuals of 

Photo Technique 

Each volume is comprehen- 
sive and self-contained — 
written by leading authori- 
ties. 


Photo Technique, by H. J. 
Walls. 


Developing, by C. I. Jacob- 
sen. 


Enlarging, by C. I. Jacob- 
sen. 


Retouching, by O. R. Croy. 
each $4.50 


Color Prints, by J. H. Coots 
$4.95 


Sensitometry, by Lobel & 
DuBos. 


Exposure, by W. F. Berg. 
each $5.00 


Photographic Optics, by A. 
Cox. $5.75 


Colourfacts 


Colour Portraiture, 
Indoors and Outdoors 
Pictorial Photography 
in Color 

Colour Separation 
Negatives 

Colour Before the 
Camera 


(were $2.50 each) $1.00 ea. 
(set of 4) $3.50 


Focal Press 

Camera Guides 

by W. D. Emanuel 
Baldessa, $1.50; Silette, 
$1.75; Edixa Reflex, $1.75; 


Moviekon, $1.75; Retina 
Reflex, $1.95. : 


Basic Photo Series 
by Ansel Adams 


Bk. 1. Camera & Lens Stu- 
dio, Darkroom, Equipment. 
Basic course on tools of 
photography. $3.75 
Bk. 2. The Negative Ex- 
posure and Development. 
Planning the perfect neg- 


ative to the _ perfect 
print. $3.7 
Bk. 3. The Print Contact 
Printing and_ Enlarging. 


Constructive use of the 
Zone System for expres- 
sive prints. 

Bk. 4. Natural Light Pho- 
tography. All about the 
best use of available light 
—sunlight, daylight, moon- 
light, roomlight. $3.75 


Bk. 5. Artificial Light Pho- 
tography. Explains the lat- 
est techniques of manag- 
ing flashlamps, floodiamps, 
and strobe lights in crea- 
tive photography. Author 
does not use formula 
method, $3.75 


How te Sell Your Pictures at a Profit 


Brand new edition of Photographers’ Market Place. 
Over 800 magazine and picture agencies listing re= 
quirements and prices paid. Over 160 pages of text, 
thoroughly detailed. 2.95 


How to Make Perfect Color 
Transparencies Every Time 


by Kenneth S. Johnson 


Crammed full of practical, valuable help for the 
amateur who wants to make better color transparen- 
cies. Tells how AND why. A “must.” $1.50 


Polaroid Portfolio #1 


by John Wolbarst 

One hundred and eighty unique photographs that 
show a type of picture making never before believed 
possible with the camera that makes “pictures in a 
minute.’’ Exquisitely printed by the sheet fed gravure 
process, boxed 9x12 in size, this new book appears 
destined to become a collectors item. 5.95 


Ever Handy Pocket Photo Guide 
by Ted Fine 


A complete and accurate reference for photographers, 
including complete facts and charts on films, filters, 
flash, floods, slide-projection, close-up and copy, sub- 
ject in motion, and much more. 13 chapters, fully 
illustrated. $1.00 


More Color Magic 


by Walther Benser 
Informal discussion on Leica 35mm color photography 
by a master of color photography. Interesting and 
technically informative, liberal with tips and tricks to 
make color photography a source of pleasure and re- 
laxation. With Forty Leica-Color Plates. $4.50 
Successful Colour Photography 


by C. Leslie Thomson 

Advice on how to choose film, how to handle your 

camera, how to deal with subjects, how to use cpper 
95 


tunities. Generously illustrated in color and blac 
white. $1. 
Successful 35mm Photography 

by Andrew Matheson 

How to use and make the most of your camera. Clear 
drawings and striking photographs prove what you 
can achieve with your miniature. Illustrated. $1.95 
Successful Flash Photography 

by L. A. Mannheim 


Practical advice on what to do and how to do it, to 
make you independent of sun and weather. Many illus- 
trations and photographs. $1.95 


NUDE PATTERN 


Ry 
Nude Patterns 


by Andre de Dienes 


The finest available Holly- 
wood models by the world’s 
most famous female form 
photographer. Many of his 
most satisfying efforts will 
be found in this volume. 
Available Dec. 15th. $4.95 


Ma ones aoe! 


ORDER WITH THIS COUPON 


U.S. CAMERA PHOTO BOOK SERVICE T-5 
9 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


If you order 5 or more books you may deduct 10% from the | 
total cost. | 


Please rush to me postpaid the books | have written below. 
| am taking advantage of your offer to deduct 10% from the 

| am enclosing the amount in 
or check (J 


total cost of my 5 selections. 
cash () 


money order [) 


Address 


BY GEORGE BOURKE, Entertainment Editor, Miami Herald 


LORIDA’s campaign to lengthen 

its visiting season from the four 

months it was in pre-World 
If days to the year-round basis it 
now enjoys was started with a mod- 
est entreaty to Stay-Through-May. 
Many consider May the state’s best 
month. In fact, Florida’s first tour- 
ist Juan Ponce de Leon, was also the 
first visitor to stay through May. He 
landed near St. Augustine on April 
2, 1513—and as it was the Pasqua 
Florida, or Festival of Flowers sea- 
son of Easter, he called the area 
Florida. Then, according to his 
diary, he stayed through May be- 
cause he found it “very delightful.” 
... Florida has a coastline of 
1,500 miles! You can more than 
double that if you want to measure 
every sandy inlet from Jacksonville 
on the Atlantic Coast to Pensacola 
a few hundred miles short of the 
Mississippi. ... Fishing piers spike 
the whole coastline and provide 
a comfortable platform from 
which landlubbers can angle. 
Write Board of Conservation, Box 
551 in Tallahassee for a complete 
list. Miami-Dade County Chamber 
of Commerce has an informative 
folder on all water pleasures in that 
area.... Mrs. America Contest, usu- 
ally held at Fort Lauderdale in May, 
won't be this year. Dates have been 
shifted to December.... Ninth an- 
nual Florida Folk Festival is 
slated for first week in May at 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


Sail aboard 151-ft. POLYNE- 
SIA (world’s largest staysail 
schooner) to Bimini, Berry 
Islands, Great Abaco, Grand 
Bahama, Nassau. Sailing, fish- 
ing, skindiving. 

10 Days of Adventure—$150 
WINDJAMMER CRUISES, INC. 


P.O. Box 1051-T 
Miaml Beach 39, Fla. JE 2-3407 


Stephen Foster Memorial in White 
Springs, on the banks of the 
Suwannee River. Highways 441, 
90, 129 and 41 reach it. The memo- 
rial building features original manu- 
scripts of the composer whose 
Swanee River is Florida’s official 
State song—improper spelling and 
all.... A plaque dedicating the first 
tee to veteran golfer Walter Hagen 
adorns that spot at Port St. Lucie 
Country Club....A 35-bed hospi- 
tal—the first public hospital to be 
built on the 110-mile stretch be- 
tween Key West and Homestead on 
the Florida mainland—is under con- 
struction. It will be called Fisher- 
man Hospital....If you love ex- 
otic flowers, follow U.S. 1 for 25 
miles south of Miami to the Or- 
chid Jungle. ... Further afield is 
Kinzie’s Rose Gardens at Fort Myers 
on the Gulf Coast. Its cathedral of 
palms creates some of the awe of 
California’s redwoods. It also boasts 
of commercial banana plantation. 
.:. Ybor City’s Columbia La 
Fonda Room or Spanish Park 
Restaurant are famous for paella 
Valenciana or Crawfish Congo, 
the latter baked with cheese in 
foil. At Fort Pierce, the Hilltop res- 
taurant dominates the highest point 
on the east coast—52 feet—its gour- 
met specialties including duckling 
au grande marnier.... Many local 
fishermen in the upper bracket will 
be leaving home waters this month 
to participate in the sixteenth an- 
nual tuna tournament at nearby 
Cat Cay, Lou Wiley’s island 50 
miles east of Miami. Last year, the 
23 boats participating were estimat- 
ed to represent an investment of 
some $1,500,000. The ten days of 
fishing can cost a large craft owner 


f 
a 


Af 


about $10,000....Back on the 
mainland, hotel and motel own- 


ers will be wooing the less wealthy © 


tourist with rate reductions in 
many instances a third of winter 
charges. Some of the swankier and 
more expensive winter facilities will 
be curtailed, however. Do-it-yourself 
activities such as beach parties.and 
group boat rides will be offered the 
somewhat younger element of sum- 
mer visitor instead of the bigger 
name star entertainment at some of 
Miami Beach’s larger hotels... . 
Carillon and Deauville hotels con- 
tinue with lavish revues—but 
with tariffs reduced. Lou Walters’ 
French Dressing Revue remains at 
Carillon. Barry Ashton’s Playmates 
Revue opened at the Deauville in 
April. All major hotels will put a 
stronger accent on music for danc- 
ing or listening. .. . Sarasota kicks 
off its 30th annual International 
Tarpon Tournament April 30, to 
run through August 15. St. Peters- 
burg and Tampa also have tourna- 
ments covering somewhat the same 
period. Contestants must register in 
advance. Tarpon runs only ten 
points behind the bonefish in fight- 
ing ability in the ratings, but it rates 
at zero in edibility to the bonefish’s 
50 percent. Lowest of Florida’s 
fishes in fighting ability is the grunt, 
but he rates 50 percent on the edi- 
bility list. Topper for eating is the 


pompano at 110. The latter can be _ 


caught in the flats around Baker’s 
Haulover, just north of Miami 
Beach, from April through June... . 
May 19 is the annual tugboat race 
in the Miami harbor channel. The 
behemoths of the bay steam the 
course at ten miles an hourl... 
Homestead Air Force Base will 
show off its long range bombers to 
the public on Armed Forces Day, 
plus the sentry dogs which guard 
the base against sneak prowlers. 
Navy will send up a submarine from 


the base at Key West for Miami port 


display. ... Some half a million dol- 
lars representing uncashed win- 
nings at Florida’s horse, dog and 
jai-alai emporiums of chance have 
been turned over to the state school 
fund. Years covered were 1959 and 
part of 1960... . Jacksonville’s first 
jet service has just begun. Northeast 
now flies in daily direct from New 
York City. 
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ADVENTURE READING FOR THE SUMMER 


Pook through the listings below and you're sure to see several selections about places you’ve 
been or would like to know more about. The titles range over the general travel subject- 
matter area, and we do not claim the list is complete. Remember, you are not limited to travel 
and adventure selections alone. The generous 25% discount from the list price extended to 
you on the books below is applicable to other books, too, excluding only texts, scientific books, 
out-of-print editions and certain publisher’s limitations. Circle the number on the order blank 
corresponding to the book you want, deduct 25% from the list price shown and pay only the 
remainder and 25c to cover postage. Expect delivery in two weeks. 


1. BLUE SKIES- eeowh STUDIES (On purer) 
LUO C0) 2 UI SE te $6. 
2. JAPANESE INN 
Pa MONEVORISCALION 2.0... 50sec dectihinncvacnsnievenpeecorsose- $6.50 
_ 3. LIVING RUSSIAN 
Per POMPE RGSGTIAN 2.00025 cczatensieaetenneb ageeccteaeh oes $9.95 
4. AMERICAN EDUCATION | 
Ipy aivaaOmd EL Aris: ..oc.0ocies.chensacessaseosisiveccects. $5.00 
5. CONNECTICUT 
Dy cmtnert Vani Dusen ii. scccccds...iccjac dienes teceees $12.50 
6. THE GREAT LAKES FRONTIER 
by John Anthony Caruso........0...0.c:ccccceeeee $6.50 
7. AFRICAN ENCOUNTER 
MBean CONG 6. 30: ecperne cove lancacovessorscnsacaves $4.50 
8. ORIENT GUIDE 
yee roma le Bi 9 95.52.56 da '...cjecccesseeseseveeess $3.50 
9. ESCAPE TO THE WEST INDIES 
Dyiarndleycopiithay. 2 ici. lies... ececdesencecsessssess $7.50 
10. SONGS OF THE IRISH 
Pave aU ADC SUNV AND oon. tans sccsscsasedevedessasee: $7.50 
11. YOUNG FOLKS’ NEW YORK 
by Suzanne Szasz & Susan Lyman.................... $3.95 
12. AIRBORNE TO THE MOUNTAINS 
OT ES ee $3.95 
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16. PARIS (for everyman) 


Li. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


by Ay Preller 0. ue cs kee eee $2.95 
TIBET 

|) al Al DOM A) Ce ae Seen RMeRe me TY $4.95 
THE BAY OF NAPLES 

IW EtaasN SANS OBS Cos .2: tees Sade ria ee $5.95 
TREASURY OF MEXICAN FOLKWAYS 
by=Erancisn) corse ison eckiew st acre ee 50 
HOW AMERICA EATS 

by Clementine Paddleford....................00..... $10.00 
FISHING OFF PUERTO RICO 

bigs Tre i re eRe nd tk a1. te $3.95 
SEARCHERS OF THE SEA 

by, Charles: Daugherty,..../....00..2,0%.cnnuseaee $3.00 
MODERN FISHING TACKLE 

Bry wh dated by 2 ON vee tiss cred tes oo ca eaced aaa ce eae $5.95 
TREASURY OF FISHING STORIES 

by Goodspeed ..... Rickie enn eee Ae oe Pete | $6.95 
YACHTS 

Bee ACC) ROK Ori ob lons ore ass rgd ore $2.98 


PAWNEE, BLACKFOOT AND CHEYENNE 
by George inde Grime ll eee ce, fone, $5.95 


TODAY’S BEST BUYS IN TRAVEL 
Dy tordiQ dy arks s0.0 wssissd ian $ 


13. VOYAGE TO AMERICA: THE JOURNALS 28. MARGARET’S STORY 
CLE SS SE Ed Cs da $5.00 yk Key ELOLMD ergo dayocagecsrteae cote cence cassette $3.00 
14. THE SOUTHWEST OLD & NEW 29. BETWEEN PAST AND FUTURE 
REL UEG I ooo coos cee cae ss csck sco sssveesensenés $6.50 Mipbyntianmah /Aren dt. 25 .2..¢.20:6:1.)000s ps oe $5.00 
15. HOW TO INHERIT A FORTUNE 30. THE HUNTER DEEP IN SUMMER 
Senne CIR ANNAN ON 82s. ccocedsecacevesassednjecsensesneee $2.75 by Edward Loomis .....:.dnce utes $3.50 
000000 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE INC. 50 WEST 57TH STREET, New York 19, New York, Dept. 561 
Please send the books circled be- OTHER TITLES: 
low. I enclose which covers 
the list price LESS 25%, and 25c Name of book Author Publisher List price 
postage for each book I have or- 
ered. Name of book Author Publisher List price 
West 5- 6.7 8. 9.10 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 ‘Soap 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 ADDRESS. CITY. ZONE STATES 
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BROADWAY 


A TASTE OF HONEY—Booth, 222 W. 45th, 


CI 6-5969. Given excellent interpretations, 
Shelagh Delaney’s script proves a playwright’s 
power by turning what could be a tacky tale of 
drunks, desertion and misfit motherhood into a 
memorable mounting. 


ADVISE AND CONSENT—Royale, 242 W. 45th, 
CI 5-5760. Loring Mandel’s dramatization of 
Alan Drury’s Pulitzer Prize novel includes Ed 
Begley, Richard Kiley, Judson Laire, Chester 
Morris in cast directed by Franklin Schaffner, 


ALL THE WAY HOME—Belasco, 111 W. 44th, 
JU 6-7950. James Agee’s Pulitzer Prize novel, 
A Death in the Family, dramatized by Tad 
Mosel, includes Colleen Dewhurst, Arthur Hill, 
Lillian Gish, Aline MacMahon in cast. 


AN EVENING WITH MIKE NICHOLS AND 
ELAINE MAY-—John Golden, 252 W. 45th, CI 
6-6740. This bright TV-nightclub pair tackle 
Bway with a concert of comedy at 9:00 p.m. 


BIG FISH, LITTLE FISH—ANTA, 245 W. 52nd, 
CI 6-6270. Jason Robards, Jr., Hume Cronyn, 
Martin Gabel are top names in this play by 
Hugh Wheeler about false friends with Sir 
John Gielgud directing. 


BYE BYE BIRDIE—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Gretchen Wyler, Gene Rayburn romp 
through Michael Stewart’s uproarious hit-wit 
seript about a rock’n’roll idol’s impact on 
sweet-faced adolescents for the wackiest, fun- 
niest musical comedy in many a moon-mad 
night. 


CAMELOT—Majestic, 245 W. 44th, CI 6-0730. 
T. H. White’s tale of King Arthur’s days, 
The Once and Future King, becomes musical 
comedy creation of My Fair Lady team—Alan 
Jay Lerner handling book & lyrics, Frederick 
Loewe composing score—cast featuring Julie 
Andrews, Richard Burton, Roddy McDowall, 
M’el Dowd, Robert Goulet, Robert Coote, with 
dances by Hanya Holm, sets by Oliver Smith. 


CARNIVAL—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, CO 5-2412. 
Paul Gallico’s Lili, which starred Leslie Caron 
on screen, moves to stage with new music 
& lyrics by Bob Merrill, book by Michael 
Stewart, cast including Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
Kay Ballard, James Mitchell under Gower 
Champion’s supervision as director, choreog- 
rapher. 


COME BLOW YOUR HORN—Brooks Atkinson, 
256 W. 47th, CI 5-1310. Hal March heads up 
Neil Simon’s comedy about a young man’s 
efforts to stay single, Sarah Marshall, Warren 
Belinger among those involved. 


CRITIC’S CHOICE—Ethel Barrymore, 243 W. 
47th, CI 6-0390. Henry Fonda, Georgann John- 
son, Virginia Gilmore, Mildred Natwick are 
among those involved in this comedy by Ira 
Levin about a theatre reviewer whose wife be- 
comes a playwright. 


DO-RE-MI—St. James, 246 W. 44th, LA 4- 
4664, Phil Silvers, Nancy Walker, David Burns 
head cast of this musical comedy adapted by 
Garson Kanin from his novel about juke-box 
business, with music by Jules Styne, lyrics by 
Betty Comden & Adolph Green. 


FAR COUNTRY—Music Box, 239 W. 45th, CI 
6-4636. Henry Denker’s drama about Sigmund 
Freud’s early psychoanalysis development 
brings Sam Wanamaker back to Bway opposite 
Kim Stanley, with Steven Hill, Lili Darvas 
also in cast directed by Alfred Ryder. 


FIORELLO!—Broadway, 1681 Bway, CI 71-7992. 
Tom Bosley reincarnates N.Y.’s ex-Mayor La- 
Guardia perfectly yet evening’s efforts fail to 
win our vote—but daily newspaper critics 
raved. Winner of Drama Critics Circle Award 
as best musical for 1959-60, Pulitzer Prize, 
others. At Broadhurst to May 15. 


IRMA LA DOUCE—Plymouth, 236 W. 45th, CI 
6-9156. Balked by book, repetitious score, this 
French-tart tale is mere polished paucity, but 
Elizabeth Seal, show’s sole femme, uncorks 
ditty or dance in musical munificence. 


MARY, MARY—Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th, CI 
6-6380. Jean Kerr’s latest comedy stars Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes, Barry Nelson under Joseph 
Anthony’s direction, with sets by Oliver Smith, 
screen rights already owned by Warner Bros. 
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BILLINGS 


MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51st, 
PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize-winning 
version of Shaw’s Pygmalion is merely Amer- 
ica’s finest musical. 

RHINOCEROS—Longacre, 220 W. 48th, CI 6- 
5639. Large cast, including Eli Wallach, Zero 
Mostel, participate in Eugene Ionesco’s unusu- 
al play, translated by Derek Prouse, directed 
by Joseph Anthony, about a non-conformist. 

TENDERLOIN—46th St., 226 W. 46th, CI 6-4271. 
New York in the Nineties, dissected by the 
Samuel Hopkins Adams book, gets Jerome 
Weidman-George Abbott adaptation into musi- 
cal, with score by Jerry Bock, lyrics. by Shel- 
don Harnick, costumes by Cecil Beaton, cast 
headed by Maurice Evans, Closed Apr. 23. 

THE BEST MAN—Morosco, 217 W. 45th, CI 6- 
6230. Politics at convention time concerns 
Hugh Franklin, Lee Tracy, Frank Lovejoy, 
among others, in this outspoken play hit by 
Gore Vidal. 

THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE—Billy Rose, 208 W. 
41st, WI 7-5510. See review on page 15. 

THE HAPPIEST GIRL IN THE WORLD—Martin 
Beck, 302 W. 45th, CI 6-6363. Greek legends 
form the basis of this musical directed and 
headed by Cyril Ritchard opposite Janice Rule, 
with book by Fred Saidy & Henry Meyers, 
lyrics by E. Y. Harburg in score adapted from 
Offenbach. 


THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 
48th, CI 5-6060. Unanimous raves greeted Patty 
Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller during child- 
hood in this memorably moving drama by Wil- 
liam Gibson. 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste scored with loving 
djgnity by Rodgers & Hammerstein. 


THE TENTH MAN—Ambassador, 215 W. 49th, 
CO 5-1855. Paddy Chayefsky’s long-run hit 
exorcises, by Jewish ritual, a girl’s  spirit- 
possessed soul in a moving, serious account 
with many humorous overtones, 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN—Winter 
Garden, 1634 Bway (at 50th), CI 5-4878. De- 
lightful Tammy Grimes merrily Cinderellavates 
herself from shack to high society in this total- 
ly engaging musical with well-integrated score 
by Meredith Willson—Miles White’s plume- 
hatted costumes a breath-gasp bonus for lovers 
of lavish styles. 


WILDCAT—Alvin, 250 W. 52nd, CI 5-5226. 
Lucille Ball stars in this musical comedy about 
oil digging in the Southwest at century’s be- 
ginning, with book by N. Richard Nash, lyrics 
by Carolyn Leigh, music by Cy Coleman, cast 
including Keith Andes, with direction and 
choreography by Michael Kidd. 


OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


CALL ME BY MY RIGHTFUL. NAME—One Sheri- 
dan Sq., 4th St. between 6th & 7th, YU 9-1334. 
Pride and prejudice pulsate this spotty yet 
striking story of friendship between Negro 
sti white boys—and their love for a white 
girl. 


HEDDA GABLER—4th St., 83 BE. 4th bet. 2nd, 
3rd Aves., AL 4-7954. Talented Anne Meacham 
heads this long-run revival of Ibsen’s drama, 
translated by Michael Meyer. 


LEAVE IT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
99 7th Ave. S., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern’s 
1917 musical of college cutups flashes with 
eh zest and banjo-strums with nostalgic 
unes. 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Orpheum, 2nd Ave, 
at 8th, OR 4-8140. This satiric musical is one 
of those happy Off-Broadway surprises: a real 
smash hit. 


THE AMERICAN DREAM—York Playhouse, Ist 
Ave. at 64th, TR 9-4130. Edward Albee’s one- 
acter, in conjunction with The Death of Bessie 
Smith, swirls with symbolism but holds up 
in its own right as farcical fun. 


THE FANTASTICKS—Sullivan St. Playhouse, 
181 Sullivan St., OR 4-3838. Merry moods*plus 
moving moments keep this imaginative musical 
fantasy as brightly enjoyable as its own show- 
ers of eonfetti. 

THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St., WA 4-8782. Beggar’s 
Opera, as adapted by Marc Blitzstein and 
scored by Kurt Weill, has produced Off-Bway’s 
longest run—on stage since Sept. 20, 1955— 
and we still say it’s dull. 


SIGNPOSTS AHEAD 


Note: Many factors can affect opening dates, 
so check with box office for late information. 


May 18: DONNYBROOK—4G6th St., 226 W. 46th, 
CI 6-4271. Maurice Walsh’s book, The Quiet 
Man, once filmed, is adapted as Bway musical 
by Robert McEnroe, tunes & lyrics supplied 
by Johnny Burke, with Eddie Foy, Jr., Art 
Lund, Susan Johnson, Joan Fagan in cast di- 
rected & choreographed by Jack Cole, with sets 
& costumes by Rouben Ter-Arutunian. 

May 25: A CALL ON KUPRIN—Broadhurst, 235 
W. 44th, CI 6-6699. Maurice Edelman’s novel,. 
dramatized by Jerome Lawrence & Robert E. 
Lee, concerns attempts to get a Russian scien- 
tist to work for the West, is under George 
Abbott’s direction. 


REIN CHECKS 


CIRCUS—Madison Sq. Garden, 8th Ave, at 50th, 
CO 5-6811. Ringling Bros., Barnum & Bailey 
triple-rings in those astounding acts to en- 
chant your child—and your childhood mem- 
ories. Through May 14. $2.00-$6.50, half-price 
under 12 except weekends. 

BASEBALL—Yankee Stadium, E. 161st at River 
Ave., CY 3-4300. N.Y. Yankees vs, Detroit 
May 12 (night), 138, 14 (doubleheader) ; Wash- 
ington May 16 (n), 17; Baltimore May 21 (dh), 
a (n) ; Chicago May 26 (n), 27, 28 (dh). 75¢- 
$3.50. 

HORSE RACING—Aqueduct, Rockaway Blvd. in 
Queens, MI 1-4700. Daily races through May 31 
include these major stakes: Bed O’Roses May 
3; Withers May 13; Fashion May 17; Acorn 
May 20; Top Flight May 27; Metropolitan 
May 30. Post time 1:30 p.m. Grandstand $2.00, 
Clubhouse $5.00. 

HARNESS RACING—Yonkers Raceway in Yon- 
kers through May 20, Roosevelt Raceway in 
Westbury, L.I., through July 31, nightly ex. 
Sun., post time 8:30 p.m. Grandstand $2.00, 
Clubhouse $4.00. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
—Central Park West at 79th St., TR 8-1300. 
Exhibit of ethnological material of Greenland 
Eskimos to Sept. 17. 


JEWISH MUSEUM—5th Ave. at E. 92nd, SA 2- 
2482. Int’l competition of Jewish ceremonial 
art May 4-June 29. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—Sth Ave. 
at E. 82nd, TR 9-5500. Color in Prints, exhibit 
from Museum collection, opens May 5. 

MUSEUM OF CITY OF NEW YORK—Sth Ave. 
at E, 103rd, LE 4-1672. King Arthur on Broad- 
way May 3 to Oct,, Marine Drawings May 20 on. 

MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS—20 
W. 53rd, CI 6-6840. Modern Mosaics from Ray- 
enna to May 14, Artist Craftsmen of Western 
Europe May 26-Sept. 10. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—l1 W. 53rd, CI 5- 
8900. Edward Steichen, A Retrospective Ex- 
hibition to May 21, Futurism May 31-Sept. 5. 

MUSEUM OF PRIMITIVE ART—15 W. 54th, CI 
6-9493. Art from New African Nations May 15 
on. 

PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY—33 E. 36th, MU 
5-0008, Recent Acquisitions May 2-June 16. 
GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM—1071 5th Ave., EN 9- 
pees 20th Cent. Paintings and Sculpture May 

-30. 

WHITNEY MUSEUM—22 W. 54th, PL 7-2277. 
The Theatre Collects American Art through 
May 14, American Paintings from 1805-1905 
May 17-June 18, Jose De Rivera-Balcomb 
Greene Retrospective Exhibitions May 24-July 

Note: As Museum hours, days open vary, it is 
recommended that visitors phone in advance. 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


N MOST cities, parks are play- 
grounds where citizens escape 


from skyscrapers and apartment 
compartments to stretch in the sun 
or read or sketch nature or even sit 
around a picnic cloth and sing 
songs. In New York, Park Commis- 
sioner Newbold Morris takes a dim 
view of such innocuous activity if 
anybody strums a guitar, and he’s 
ordered his bluecoat battalions to 
arrest troubadours, folk singers and 
other obvious threats to society, 
especially in Washington Square 
Park where Sunday musicales were 
a traditional part of the afternoon’s 
ease and the week’s release of ten- 
sion. Sound of music? That’s just a 
show title in the town behind the 
Statue of Liberty... . South Pacific, 
ending at City Center May 14, will 
be followed by Porgy and Bess May 
17-28, Pal Joey May 31 through June 
11, all ticketed at a top of $3.95. ... 
Bachelor Party Tours adds Manhat- 
tan to its singles-only safaris with a 
round of merrymaking that features 
Waldorf accommodations, dinners 
at such excellent eateries as Lu- 
chow’s and La Fonda del Sol, or- 
chestra seats to hit shows, gaiety at 
Latin Quarter, Village coffee-house 
calls, boat trip and numerous other 
diversions for seven days, everything 
—except your fare to N. Y.—costing 
$218 until Sept. 8, including tips: ... 
From La Belle Creole International, 
366 Bway, you can get a world-wide 
shopping kit listing far-flung foreign 
items you can buy at up to 65% sav- 
ings no matter where outside the 
U.S. you go. Catalog, details are free 
from its Box TR... . Beginning in 
July, Gramercy Tours, 444 Mad. 
Ave., will institute seven-day sight- 
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seeing stays in New York, on alter- 


nate-week basis, for Spanish-speak- 
ing people. . .. Hotel Algonquin, 59 
W. 44th—between 5th Ave. and 
Times Sq.—has completed outlay of 
some $1,500,000 over past five years 
not for chrome, glass and zebra- 
stripe refurbishing but to maintain 
the venerable structure’s Lost Era 
elegance of oak panels, relaxed air, 
restrained decor despite embellish- 
ments of air-conditioning, concealed 
TVs and other current demands... . 
Rockefeller Center’s Channel Gar- 
dens will be a bloomin’ oasis again 
this summer. Plantings, with appro- 
priate complements, bring azaleas 
May 3-17, rhododendrons May 18- 
31, lilies June 1-12, coleus, crotons, 
cannas and cleomes June 13-July 5, 
and a summer tropical show July 6 
to Sept. 6 of exotic varieties includ- 
ing giant ferns and philodendron. 
.. . Waldorf-Astoria has created a 
Suburbanite Special—an air-condi- 
tioned, twin-bedded room on Fri. or 
Sat. night plus breakfast, for $11.50 
per person. It’s aimed at couples cel- 
ebrating anniversaries and the like 
—but it doesn’t stop you sneaking 
into town just to get away from the 
kids parked at grandma’s. . . . Seen 
any soccer lately? Polo Grounds— 
155th St. and 8th Ave.—bills inter- 


_ national clashes at 8:00 p.m. May 


17, 20, 24, 27, 31, plus afternooner 
May 30 at 2:30... .Curbstone critics 
will converge on Greenwich Village 
May 26-June 18 for the annual out- 
door art exhibit... . Copa headlines 
Paul Anka May 18, Connie Francis 
June 1. . . .Willoughby’s, 110 W. 
32nd St., now issues a “passport” to 
camera purchasers that guarantees 
free maintenance service of equip- 
ment at leading stores in Europe, 
North Africa and South America. 


PICK OF THE PACK: 


The Devil's Advocate 


the chandeliers every moment 

or so and in some plays enthu- 
siastic applause thanks the histrion- 
ic portrayals of peculiar types you'll 
probably never really meet, but 
throughout most of the current pres- 
entation at the Billy Rose Theatre 
an intense silence, interrupted by 
occasional chuckles, enfolds the au- 
dience, tribute to the honest tale 
being told by The Devil’s Advocate 
as it digs deeper, scene by scene, in- 
to the revelations of men’s hearts. 
Jo Mielziner’s swift-changing turn- 
table sets aid the action greatly. 
Following Morris L. West's same- 
name novel with care, Dore Schary 
—who also produced and directed— 
has scripted incisively the story of 
a cancer-ridden Monsignor, enacted 
with impressive insight by Leo 
Genn, spending his final days seek- 
ing the falsity or validity of reputed 
miraculous acts by a man proposed 
for sainthood. Edward Mulhare, as 
the alleged saint, fulfills that role in 
a series of flashbacks that detail the 
truth of his life. It is Sam Levene, 
however, whose perceptive perform- 
ance as a Jewish doctor in a back- 
ward Italian community makes the 
most memorable contribution of a 
large cast, reaching an acme of art- 
istry. Presa Hughes is also superb in 
her singularly strong-minded role, 
and Olive Deering handles emotion- 
al complexities deftly, including her 
numbing need to love a lad fifteen, 
whom Dennis Scroppo, appropriate- 
ly handsome, plays with assured 
promise. And without fancy fem- 
inine gestures—a refreshing change 
from the stock idea of such types 
—Michael Kane, coveting the same 
boy, triumphs in his difficult assign- 
ment. Many others enrich the 
drama, such as Eduardo Ciannelli 
as a sagacious Bishop and Allen 
Leaf, too briefly on stage, as a shod- 


rT some shows, laughter shakes 


dy priest. It is brilliant Dore Schary, - 


though, who can let Horace Greely, 
gone West, spin in his grave. With 
this stimulating script, he’s come 
East—as he did with Sunrise at 
Campobello—to far greater  glo- 
ries than the celluloid sellers would 
ever let him gain. —MMD. 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY F. ROBERT SMITH 


HE ISLAND republic of Iceland offers those who 

wish to deviate from the beaten track many scenic 

wonders that have yet to be appreciated by large 
numbers of tourists. One such spot of great scenic 
beauty is Thingvellir, located about an hour’s bus ride 
from Reykjavik, Iceland’s capital city. 

Although there are three buildings, Thingvellir is 
actually an area, like a U.S. National Park, rather than 
a town. You enter by a dusty road which cuts between 
giant vertical palisades created by a pre-historic vol- 
canic upheaval. You may climb these lava formations 
at certain points and view an impressive panorama, 
desolate and awe-inspiring in its vastness. Right under 
one view point is the sprawling tourist hotel, which is 
covered with sheets of corrugated tin painted white. 
Not too far away are a large farmhouse with its three- 
gabled ‘roof, so typical of Iceland, and a small com- 
munity church. 

Visiting Thingvellir on an endless summer day you 
may see distant ranges of snow-covered mountains in 


striking contrast to the flat plain covered by a mat of 
tundra grass. Possibly you will be able to see the vol- 
cano, Mount Hekla, Iceland’s highest peak. 

Aside from its impressive natural beauty, Thingvellir 
has great historic value, for it was here that the world’s 
first parliament met in the year 930 A.D. Thingvellir 
was the capital until the government moved to Reykja- _ 
vik in the last century. In former times, Icelanders*from 
all over the island would converge here once a year to 
discuss affairs of government and hold sporting events 
on Thingvellir’s plain. Small stone markers may be 
found today where governors built primitive temporary 
huts—their residence while parliament was in session. 

Marital problems must also have been solved at this 
annual meeting, for in the nearby hills is a clear lake 
into which, according to tradition, unfaithful wives 
were thrown. @ 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS and members 
of the National Travel Club about your favorite place, 
type out, double-spaced, some 400-500 words and send it 
to Reader's Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. Although none can be acknowl- 
edged or returned, TRAVEL will send $10.00 in apprecia- 
tion to the subscribers whose material is used. 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 


Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. - 


| am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


PLANE BUS HOTELS 

SHIP TRAIN PACKAGE TRIP 
There will be in my party. | plan to 
leave and return 


Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


Name 


Address 


Ciye "= 7pne- State 
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| am going by car from 


fo... and would like a routing 


via 


| am planning to leave 


Name s 


Address 


City sean eee SSS ee Zone setae 
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“ROUND-the-WORLD” 


56 magic days 
$1995 uP 


e See the dream spots of the world 

...Paris, Riviera, Middle East, Pakistan, 
| India, Ceylon, Singapore, Saigon, Hong Kong, 

Japan, Hawaii, California. 

© Go FIRST CLASS at sea and ashore 

... luxury steamships... finest hotels... all 

shore excursions included. 


e Sail when you want to leave 
... year ’round, weekly departures. 


BOOK NOW— 
SPACE AVAILABLE 
FROM NEW YORK EASTBOUND 
May 26 June2 June 24 July 21 Aug. 18 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO WESTBOUND 
May14 June6 July4 July 25 Aug. 22 


Send today for “WORLD CRUISES,” the free 
brochure that tells you how to plan, prepare 
for, and get the most out of a trip that will 
be “the cruise of your lifetime.” Write Mr. 
G. B, Hall, Four Winds Travel, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


SEE THE U.S.A. 
BY SPECIAL CHARTERED MOTORCOACH 


CALIFORNIA and THREE NA- 
TIONAL PARKS—30 Days— 
$659.00. All expenses included. 
Air-conditioned coaches. Tours 
leave Reading, Pa., July 1, 8, 
15 and 29-August 5 and 19. 


GLACIER PARK and CANADIAN 
ROCKIES—30 Days—$653.00. 
All expenses included. Air-con- 


ditioned coaches. Tours leave 
Reading, Pa., July 22. 


No overnight riding. First class hotels used. 
Connections from New York available. Get 
48 page catalog R-61. It's FREE. 


ROAMER TOURS, INC. 
BERKSHIRE HOTEL LOBBY 
READING, PA. Phone FR 6-7171 


WOULD YOU TAKE A VACATION TRIP 
AND LEAVE YOUR CAMERA AT HOME? 


(If so, then maybe a Thru the Lens Tour 
is not for you.) However... 


If you like to take pictures, if you 
would enjoy a different and interest- 
ing trip to photogenic places, with a 
congenial group of fellow camera 
fans... then by all means, make your 
1961 vacation a THRU THE LENS 
TOUR! 


Write for brochure to 


Tha the Lens Fours 


P.O. Box 4128T, No. Hollywood, Calif. 
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By Air: The capital cities of Com- 
munist Europe—except for Alba- 
nia—plus Amsterdam and Vienna 
have been wrapped into a 28-day 
tour package by General Tours, 
Inc., for an inclusive price of $1,385. 
This intensive itinerary carries you 
from New York City to Amsterdam, 
then on to Poland’s Warsaw, Rus- 
sia’s Moscow, Rumania’s Bucharest, 
Bulgaria’s Sofia, Hungary’s Buda- 
pest, Vienna, and Czechoslovakia’s 
Prague. Your money buys economy- 
class air travel, deluxe or first-class 
hotel accommodations, three meals 
daily when in Communist countries 
(Continental breakfast and choice 
of lunch or dinner in Amsterdam, 
Continental breakfast alone in Vi- 
enna), sightseeing with English- 
speaking guides, transfers, tips and 
taxes. You can leave anytime on this 
independent outing, but give your 
travel agent a bit of warning—he has 
quite a lot of visa arranging to do. 
By Various: You can spend seven days 
and six nights in Mexico, see the 
capital, the Pyramids and Guada- 
lupe, take a two-day excursion to 
Taxco, Cuernavaca and the Hacien- 
da Vista Hermosa, gondola through 
the floating gardens of Xochimilco, 
see the bullfights, have luncheon in 
a private Mexican home and attend 
a get-acquainted cocktail party for 
as little as $79.90 on Embassy Tours’ 
least expensive vacation fiesta be- 
neath the border. To that fee you 
will have to add the cost of getting 
to Mexico City—as little as $208 
from New York City, roundtrip 
tourist-class air fare—plus meals, ex- 
cept on the Taxco-Hacienda trip. 
You'll be in a double room with pri- 
vate bath in a first-class hotel for 
the price mentioned above. For 
$139.90 you can enjoy solitude in 
a deluxe superior inn. 


For added details, write TRAVEL. 


Perhaps you ney 
view big game, 
low-cost tour? imanjaro, 
Zanzibar, Nairobi, ala... great 
game reserves like Queen Elizabeth 
Park, Murchison Falls. See, too, 
Mombasa, Dar es Salaam on the 
Indian Ocean! Comfort in modern 
hotels, safari lodges. Your Travel 
Agent can give you itineraries, color 
brochures. Or write Dept. T. 


East Africa 


Tourist Travel Association 
Representing these 4 great territories: 
KENYA-TANGANYIKA>UGANDA> ZANZIBAR 
6 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. or 
P. 0. Box 2013, Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa 


= 


More vacation fun for everyone in 


PENNSYLVANIA 4 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone___State 
Department of Commerce 


118 State Capitol + Harrisburg 


% 
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YACHTING 


.. the exciting way 
fo travel 


Want to explore exciting foreign towns and 
villages? Roam inviting mountain ranges or just 
bask on some warm sunny beach? Perhaps you 
know a road somewhere you'd like to follow to 
the end. It’s all the same with an Airstream Land 
Yacht—a personal highway cruiser outfitted down 
to the smallest luxurious detail for limitless road 
voyaging ... good beds, bathroom, hot and cold 
water, refrigeration, heat and light independent 
of outside sources wherever you go—for a night, 
a week, or a month. Airstream Land Yachting 
means real travel independence—no time-tables, 
tickets, packing. You just tow your Airstream 
lightly behind your car and follow your travel 
whims wherever they urge you to go. Yes, it’s 
the exciting, better way to travel here in North 
America or anywhere in the world. 


write for interesting free book/et 
“World At Your Doorstep" 


AIRSTREAM INC. 


80 CHURCH STREET, JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 17, CALIF. 
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Horizontal 
What anyone can do for a won- 
derful vacation 
Speak to a Brazil nut in this 
This girl is nearly as sweet as a 
Lilac 
Holy Fathers 
You'll have your ups and downs, 
if you try to read what this one 
has written (poss.) 
Akin to yaps 
Wet spot in France 
How to attract attention 
Exterminator 
California doctor who recom- 
mended a change of climate 


| Travel in high circles 


Bagger 

Borscht circuit 

Quite a time 

Full of cheek 

Time to turn on the gas 

Where has my Lima bean? 

Get courtly again 

Actor’s favorite breakfast 
Place where people are all rich 
because they charge each other 
so much 

What cats and ballgames do in 
the ninth 

L’il Abner’s favorite flower 
Where the Erins go 

Beginning of Ruritania 
Burdensome things 

Big birds in New Zealand 
You'll get pumped here in Europe 
What you need when you're 


house-haunting 


51 What the cruise director did 

53 The shaggy dog is this in summer 
56 Haitian rites » 
59 A couple of hours before twelve 


A rich blue lazuli 

Song of the egotist 

This is an Irish certainly 
Bored aboard 


Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 66 


Vertical 
1 Rock for every patriotic Ameri- 
can 


2 This came between 52 and 54 


B.C. 


3 High spots in Switzerland 
4 Successor to Cleopatra’s king- 


dom 


5 What traveling never does to 


Travel readers 


6 Musical tramp 


7 Runs Batted In (init.) 


8 Color bars in Scotland 
9 Employers 
10 Baseball villains 
11 West of Hawaii 
12 Spirit of the medium (2 wds.) 
13 Lost ' 
21 Parisian male 
23 You can follow his classical wan- 


derings on your cruise through 
the. Mediterranean. 


25 What to drink when you visit 


the Royal French chateaux 


27 Closes up é . 
28 Mediterranean Isle named for 


Sam, the Greek 


29 A tiny bit before 

31 Morning-after boys 

32 She made you love her in Athens 
34 What the speeder often did at a 


red light 


35 ’Arriet is raising these in London 
36 Sarnoff’s outfit 

39 Nearly irate 

41 Sleepier 

43 Real bears in the Twenties 

46 What Sister will do when Maw 


bawls out Paw 

Boston specialties 

What Eddie Cantor did in the 
whirlpool 

Toast of the opera 

A man who takes nothing 
Beginning of a little eohippus 


65 Other than 
66 Boundless bounder 
67 What the lady became when she 


saw silver threads 


who became a little horse 


54 Ordinary kind of time 
55 Island full of shamrocks 


Holdup 

Brooklyn dawn 

A Frenchman’s creek 

You’ve heard of the Spanish 
Steps? Well, this is a French one 
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BAHAMAS 


By J. Lowell Smith 


Butlin’s dream of yesterday for 

Grand Bahama Island as a va- 
cation village is now coming true 
under direction of the Jack Tar 
Hotels chain. Butlin conceived the 
idea of providing a spot in_ the 
tropics with something for all the 
family. Jack ‘Tar’s lieutenants— 
1ided and abetted by $4,000,000 of 
installations—have just about done 
the trick at the Grand Bahama 
Hotel. With 350 rooms and execu- 
tive suites for guests, this facility on 
the western tip of the Bahamas of- 
fers a wide selection in ee 
amusement and relaxation. ... New 
pighteen-hole golf course, de- 
signed by architect Mark Mahan- 
nah, stretches 6,500 yards from 
regular tees and measures 7,000 
from championship — blocks—a 
treat for expert or novice. It has 
shells in its sand traps, plenty of 
water hazards jutting into the fair- 
ways and a couple of marvelous 
views of the blue seas bordering the 
isle. The par-72 layout has been 
rushed along with natural and arti- 
ficial waterings for greens and tee- 
ing grouds. Spring rains have made 
opening of the back nine holes pos- 
sible after some delays. The front 
nine has been going tases how- 


[ beginning to look as if Billy 
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DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


ever.... For all those fishermen who 
travel, this corner of the Bahamas 
has Just about everything. Bonefish 
that go to ten pounds are every- 
where on the flats. Monsters of the 
deep—sailfish, marlin, wahoo—are 
minutes away in the deep blue Gulf 
Stream. . . . International Tuna 
Match for three-man teams will 
be at Cat Cay for the fourth time 
—May 29-June 2—with the U.S. 
trio defending a crown won on the 
final day of the 1960 event. Win- 
ners boated five giant bluefins for 
2,055 pounds. Argentina’s five 
weighed 2,003. Expected back in the 
field again are entries from Canada, 
Venezuela, Spain, Mexico, the Ba- 
hamas, Puerto Rico, Union of South 
Africa and the States. Fast cruisers 
and strong arms are needed in this 
competition. ... Cat Cay and Bimi- 
ni also hold their annual invitation- 
al tuna roundups just prior to the 
International. .. . Look for Nassau 
to insist on another series of stage 
productions in the British Coloni- 


-al’s Playhouse next winter. Success 


of the opening season was “tremen- 
dous.” New York and Hollywood 
names—plus a bevy of Florida ladies 
—made the schedule a big draw... . 
Visitors to the Nassau Beach Ho- 
tel are turning treasure hunters 
each week—not only in the capi- 
tal’s Bay Street shops but on 
nearby Treasure Island, where 
certificates and souvenirs are 
buried in the sands. Lobster broils 
add flavor to the fun. 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


HEN THE multi-million dollar 
Nan and reconstruc- 

tion project for the Belmont 
Manor Hotel is completed in a cou- 
ple of years, the hotel will be able 
to accommodate 600 guests. Over 
$6,000,000 will be spent in construc- 
tion alone, and the new annexes 
will have central heating and air- 
conditioning. Architecture will re- 
main Bermuda Colonial, and 
beamed ceilings will be featured.... 
Airline confab okayed an all-year 
fare of $95.00 roundtrip for 
flights of all propeller aircraft 
leaving New York between 9:00 
p-m. and 7:00 a.m. Also agreed to 
was an economy fare of $85.00 and 
$95.00 available on propeller air- 
craft Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays between October 
31 and March 16, excluding Christ- 
mas holidays. Jet first-class fares will 
be $132 and propeller will be $124 
for the eight-day excursion during 
the same period. ... Annual Sandys 
Flower Show takes place at Somer- 
ville on Mangrove Bay May 4. 
Highlight will be the Flower Hat 
Parade, with prizes for the most 
amusing, original concoctions. The 
Village Band plays all afternoon, 
there are food exhibits, folk danc- 
ing, games and refreshments.... All 
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photographers are eligible for 
prizes in the annual Royal Gazette 
photo contest in conjunction with 
the Bermuda News Bureau. Pho- 
tos must have a Bermuda theme in 
four categories: 1) people and por- 
traits; 2) activities; 3) stilllife and 
4) animals. Only black and white 
photos are to be submitted, and the 
contest ends September 30.... The 
beautiful collection of the replicas 
of the Crown Jewels has been trans- 
ferred from the City Hall to its new 
permanent display room at Fort 
St. Catherine in St. George’s. The 
Trade Development Board has 
transformed the vault-like cham- 
bers into a burglar-proof museum, 
guarded by two Yeomen of the 
Guard, one alive, one in waxwork. 
Several other waxwork figures will 
be added to the collection in the 
near future.... Waterfront restau- 
rant is introducing a novel fea- 
ture of reef-fishing for a meal 
that is brought back to the res- 
taurant and ceoked. For $7.50, 
patrons will enjoy a full-day’s fish- 
ing on board a 40-foot motor cruis- 
er, with soft drinks, returning to 
have the catch cooked for the eve- 
ning meal. 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


ooTH Line has bought the 
B 10,946-ton passenger cargo 

liner Thysville of Cie. Mari- 
time Belge. The new vessel is to be 
used on the company’s service be- 
tween the United Kingdom and 
Manaus, 1,000 miles up the River 
Amazon.... United States Lines 
has closed its office in Brussels 
and is consolidating its activities 
at its Antwerp office, 67 Avenue 
de France. ...Sabena’s summer 
timetables extend the line’s jet 
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service into 22 centers in Europe 
and the Middle-East, using \Cara- 
velles.... July 29 and 30, the Inter- 
national Festival of Comblain-La- 
Tour will take place for the third 
time. ... On Monday, May 8, at 
10:30 a.m., the annual Holy Blood 
Procession will take place along the 
streets of Bruges, specially adorned 
for the occasion. This Procession 
will celebrate once more the mem- 
orable Spring day of 1150 when 
Count Thierry d’Alsace, coming 
back from the Holy Land at the 
head of the Flemish Crusaders, gave 
the Mayor of Bruges the relic of the 
Holy Blood which he had brought 
from Jerusalem.... April 29-May 
1] at the site of the Brussels Fair, 
Belgian and foreign representations 
will have an important display of 
national and international prod- 
ucts. Exhibitors from 29 countries, 
including Belgium, have booked 
space.... Sixth International Bi- 
ennial of Sculpture of the Middel- 
heim will be open in Antwerp 
from May 6till September 30.... 
Sixth International Biennial of 
Poetry will take place at Knokke- 
le-Zoute from September 7-11. Its 
theme will be “The Poetry and 
Myth.” An official Japanese delega- 
tion has already announced its par- 
ticipation, and Her Majesty Queen 
Elisabeth of Belgium will honor 
this Biennial with her presence. 
For all information: Apply to the 
Secretariat of the International 
Biennials of Poetry, 7 Bd. de |’Im- 
pératrice, Brussels. Tel: 13.38.60. 

. An Exhibition of 50 paintings 
by _ five-to-fifteen-year-old chil- 
dren from Washington is now 
open at the Palace of Congresses 
in Brussels, under patronage of 
the Ministry of Education. Gay 
and full of imagination, many of 
these paintings show, in a very ab- 
stract way, the problem of the ar- 
tistic creation. They give a precise 
idea of the artistic work in force at 
present in American schools. This 
exhibition will be held in different 
Belgian cities until July. 


By Nicholas Craig 


NTER-ISLAND boats offer a cheap 
| way to see a lot of the Carib- 
bean. From Antigua, you can 

go to St. Kitts or Montserrat for 
$8.00, Dominica for $12.00, St. Lucia 
for $15.00, Barbados for $18.00, 
Trinidad for $36.00 and British 
Guiana for $48.00. From Aruba, you 
can get to Curacao for $11.00, 
Bonaire for $17.50 and St. Kitts 
for $70.00. Daily schooners from 
Curacao to Bonaire charge $6.00, 
and these are only a sampling of the 
bargains you can discover by writ- 
ing the local tourist boards. ... The 
Sandy Lane Hotel on Barbados is 
built entirely of native white coral. 
- For only $1.80 a week, you 
may stay at the Government Rest 
House in the Grenadines—and 
for an additional 60 cents hire 
a cook who also does the shop- 
ping. .. . On St. Thomas, the Fresh 
Meadows Country Club has become 
Lord Rumbottom’s with excellent 
food and _ entertainment... . Hai- 
tian painting has long rated high in 
the art world. Today, originals are 
selling from $50.00 to $800 with 
chances that they will go much 
higher. Everyone from street vend- 
ers to established galleries like the 
Centre d’Art, Foyer des Arts Plas- 
tiques and Gallerie Brochette, has 
exciting examples. Most large hotels 
on the island offer tourist versions 
of voodoo ceremonies. More excit- 
ing are the rituals at the Cog d’Or 
with admission only $1.00 or those 
at Senson Cheriza or Ti Taine 
which you can reach for under 
$5.00 by cab—all on Saturday nights. 
..-Jn San Juan, hand-woven 
hammocks sell for $12.50.... 
Hoisting a flag is all the effort it 
takes a guest to get a drink when he 
is tanning himself on the sundeck 
of the Aruba Caribbean Hotel. 
Quick-eyed waiters bring service on 
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he run....On Antigua, Com- 
nander Nicholson has ten yachts 
vith charter fees from $600 to 
91,500 a week, which includes 
he wages of the crew. By making 
lp a group, the fee can run as low 
s $27.00 a day per person. Yachts 
re also available for charter on St. 
Thomas from $500 to $1,000 a week 
lus $5.00 a day for food and extras. 
.. Exotic masks carved by local 
rtists come as low as $2.00 in 
.ingston. Wood-carved — earrings 
tart at $1.50....Roasa-Time on 
t. Thomas is April 23-29. Favor- 
fe sport during carnival is the 
Tramp, a gigantic street dance 
there 4,000 to 5,000 people follow 
he steel bands in the merengue 
nd cha-cha. Carnival Village in 
Mancipation Square serves native 
ishes—fish and fungi, kallaloo, 
thelk, conch, souse, crab and rice 
nd the inevitable drinks. Calypso 
“ent features contests among such 
reats as Lord Melody, Lord Chris- 
9, Lord Creator and Mighty Spar- 
ow.... La Danza in old San Juan 
ffers intellectual clientele, piano 
nusic, and excellent food that 
lever runs over $1.50. 


LONDON 


Ruth Kinyon Whiteside 


OR ONE of England’s most col- 
em annual spectacles, go to 

Horse Guards Parade the 
1orning of June 10 to watch Troop- 
ag The Colour before Queen Eliz- 
beth on ‘her official birthday, or 
rand along. The Mall to watch her 
ide in procession toand from Buck- 
agham Palace.... Yehudi Menuhin 
; now a fixture of the annual Bath 
estival, to be held June 1-10 in the 
ity of Roman origin and regency 
legance. He will play May 30 at 
t. James’ Palace, in the presence of 
he Queen Mother, at a Royal con- 
ert with Sir Malcolm Sargent con- 
ucting....For a full listing of 
oyal appearances and glittering 
enefits, check the very social 
nagazines, The Queen or The 
‘atler. . . . Claydon Concerts, a 
eries of six recitals—every second 
unday evening beginning April 
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You Cau Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


RY it some time. Concentrate 

intently upon another person 
seated in a room with you, without 
his noticing it. Observe him gradu- 
ally become restless and _ finally 
turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive dem- 
onstration that thought generates 
a mental energy which can be pro- 
jected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success 
and happiness in life depends upon 
your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others 
understand your point of view — to 
be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished 
there were some way you could im- 
press another favorably—get across 
to him or her your ideas? That 
thoughts can be transmitted, re- 
ceived and understood by others 
is now scientifically demonstrable. 
The tales of miraculous accomplish- 
ments of mind by the ancients are 
now known to be fact — not fable. 
The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidental- 
ly, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wis- 
dom existing throughout the world. 
To thousands everywhere, for cen- 
turies, the Rosicrucians have pri- 


vately taught this nearly-lost art 
of the practical use of mind power. 


This FREE Book Points 
Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) invite you to explore 
the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have 
caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how 
to use your natural forces and tal- 
ents to do things you now think are 
beyond your ability. Send today 
for your free copy of the fascinating 
book, “The Mastery of Life” which 
explains how you may receive this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its 
application to your daily affairs. 
Use the coupon below or simply 
write: Scribe Z.S.E. 


The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


Scribe Z.S.E. 

The Rosicrucians, AMORC 

Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 
Kindly send me a free copy of 

the book, “The Mastery of Life.” 

I am interested in learning how I 

may receive instructions about the 


full use of my natural powers. 
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30—are held in the superb great 
salon of Claydon House, the re- 
stored Buckinghamshire country 
mansion of the Verney family since 
1620. Tickets include a champagne 
buffet supper during intermission. 
...A brilliant new production of 
La Vie Parisienne for Sadler’s 
Wells Opera runs May 22 to July 
8.... The Maryinsky Ballet from 
the Kirov Theatre, Leningrad, will 
appear in England for the first time 
at The Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, June 19-July 15. The pro- 
gram will include two of their most 
famous classical productions, Swan 
Lake and Sleeping Beauty....The 
restaurant of the Savoy Hotel is 
as comfortably chic a place as you 
can find for after-theatre dinner- 
dancing, with selections from an 
impressive international menu, 
or a fixed-price dinner for about 
$6.75. ... The Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein hit, The Sound of Music, 
opens at the Palace Theatre May 18. 
... West Side Story closes in early 
June after a successful two-year run, 
to be replaced June 15 by another 
American musical, Bye Bye Birdie. 
Chita Rivera, as in N. Y., stars. 
... World-famous Antique Deal- 
er’s Fair, held at Grosvenor House 
from June 7-22, attracts the inter- 
national cream of buyers for pieces 
of museum quality....The Royal 
Tournament at Earls Court May 
31-June 17 is a thrilling armed 
forces display, from massed 
bands to hornpipe and cutlass 
drills in period costume.... 
Teams from ten countries have been 
invited by the Ski Club of Great 
Britain to compete in the Inter- 


national Ski Jumping competition 


at Wembley Empire Stadium May 
31 and June 1. Chemically-treated 
snow will convert the 115-foot jump 
into part of a Norwegian mountain- 
side. 
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©) MEXICO 


By Peter Olwyler 


CAPULCO already has all the air- 
A plane service it can use. Now 
it’s to be linked to Mexico 

City by a railroad. The present line 
goes only as far as Balsas. The cur- 
rent administration will extend the 
tracks all the way to the port city— 
through, around or over the moun- 
tain range that’s in the way.... 
Harry Belafonte is to be tapped for 
a Mexican film named Black Music 
which should be underway _ this 
month.... David (Gone With The 
Wind) O. Selznick is in Cuernavaca 
doing a Bwy version of the famous 
old epic, but it’s to be a musical this 
time, called Scarlett O’Hara, and 
there will be the usual well-publi- 
cized search for a leading lady.... 
Superhighways are great for long 
hops, but feeder roads are impor- 
tant to localized sightseeing and 
tripping. Tabasco gets the most 
feeder roads this year, with the state 
of Hidalgo right behind. Generous 
allotments also go to the central 
and northern areas of the republic, 
centering around Guanajuato and 
Queretaro....A new book by John 
Wilcock tells how to make it in 
Mexico On $5.00 A Day. He's 
right—it can be done if you pass 
up the luxury items and stick to 
modest-but-clean hotels and pen- 
siones.... Mexican coffee makes a 
good brew and the rest of the world 
must be finding out, as exports 
spiralled to $72,000,000 worth of sa- 
vory beans last year.... New Auto- 
hotel-Hotel Ritz in Acapulco gives 
you single room rates without 
meals from $5.20 to $10.00-plus, 
and a 100-yard dash to the beach. 
... Visiting jazz musicians, poets or 
poetry readers should visit the Rio 
Balsas #107 pad in the capital to 
see when the next Workshop in 


Poetry and Jazz will be held. They 
do things in both languages on a — 
voluntary basis....Fairbanks-Morse - 
is dickering to provide the border 
town of Tijuana a guaranteed 
source of drinking water by simply — 
taking the salt out of local seawater. — 
The company says it'd be even. 
cheaper than current methods... . 
In San Miguel de Allende the — 
writers and painters are making 
happy noises over the food at the 
new Red Bull Restaurant at El 
Patio bar.... Very handsome re-— 
bozos and dresses obtainable at 
Audiffred store in Oaxaca, with a 

beautiful openwork shawl going for — 
$3.20....Good spot to stay, while 
there, is at La Sorpresa, in nearby 

Mitla, where some of the outstand- 

ing archeological ruins are located 

Rates as low as $4.80 with meals. ... 

Price squabbles are great for the 

tourist: El Papagayo in Acapulco 

offers the Hornos Beach, double 

room and three meals for $6.40 

daily per person, a bargain in 

sun, sleep and supping. 


PACIFIC 


By Maxine Atwater 


S PART OF “Visit the Orient 
A Year” promotion, both Ma- 
layan Airways and Malayan 
Railway will give group discounts 
during 1961. Malayan Airways has 
introduced two new weekly services 
from Singapore to Djakarta....- 
P & O-Orient Lines’ new passen- 
ger liner Canberra is scheduled 
to make her maiden voyage east- 
bound from London on June 2. 
Aftér a 45-day journey via Australia, 
the mighty ship will arrive in San 
Francisco July 18....On Hawaii's 
Kauai Island, the Kauai Surf Hotel 
at secluded Kalapaki Beach will 
have 48 new rooms, swimming pool, 
tennis court and beach bar by the 
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end of this year.... Visiting the 
island kingdom of Tonga was 
made easier recently when Fiji 
Airways added another flight 
each month from Suva. Hops now 
leave from Suva every second 
Thursday and return on Saturday, 
giving passengers time to explore 
the island’s thirteenth-century mon- 
uments, swim, fish and see the 
unique native dances.... Japan 
‘Air Lines plans extension of its 
Singapore route to Djakarta, and 
increase of flights between Tokyo 
and Hong Kong to eight per week. 
...On June 6, JAL will inaugurate 
over-the-pole jet service between 
Japan and Europe. Two DC-8C 
flights per week will run the Tokyo- 
Paris route with a stop in Copen- 
hagen and London. Later, Europe 
will be linked with Tokyo via In- 
dia....Ready by the spring of 
1962 will be a new 550-room ho- 
tel across from the American Em- 
bassy in Tokyo, Hotel Okura, 
with convention facilities for 
1,000, shopping arcade, coffee 
shop and numerous restaurants. 
'...In Indonesia, an open-air thea- 
ter with historic Prambana Temple 
as its backdrop is now being built 
near Jogjakarta. The theater, to be 
used for the staging of folk dances 
and drama, will be completed in 
time for the country’s Sixteenth An- 
niversary Independence Fair this 
summer.... Recent survey by the 
government of Hong Kong dis- 
closed that only four sedan chairs 
remain in the Colony. Once the 
only means of transportation up the 
steep ladder streets, they now can 
be hired only at the foot of Wynd- 
ham Street off Queens Road.... 
Korea has announced that two 
former royal residences, dating back 
to the Fourteenth Century, will be 
open to the public daily....In- 
creased service between Sydney 
and Noumea, on the serene island 
of New Caledonia, was begun re- 
cently by Qantas. 
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By Margaret Gardner 


ANNES IS again the center of 
C the fourteenth International 

Film Festival, a reunion of 
stars, starlets, and those who come 
to see them, from May 3 to 16. More 
serious participants gather in Lille, 
until May 7, for the International 
Fair.... You probably won’t hold 
on to it long enough to matter, but 
French money is now permanently 
antiseptic, with the Bank of France’s 
new banknotes of germ-free paper. 
..- Don’t expect to find stores, 
offices, or banks open on the fol- 
lowing days: May 1, Labor Day; 
May 8, V Day; May 11, Day of 
Ascension; May 14, Joan of Are 
Day; May 21 and 22, Pentecost 
weekend. . . . Folies-Bergére, after 
being closed a month for rehearsals, 
has re-opened with a new show, 
Folies-Chéries, starring Lynda 
Gloria.... A new Hilton Hotel is 
planned for the Orly Airport area, 
to be finished in two years. ...Mu- 
sic lovers will have a feast for the 
eyes as well as the ears the whole 
month of May with a series of con- 
certs and recitals scheduled at dif- 
ferent historical buildings in Ver- 
sailles, climaxing with a concert in 
the illuminated chapel of the Cha- 
teau on May 28.... Paris sewers 
have changed a lot since the days of 
Jean Valjean. For one thing, they 
are now disinfected. Sightseeing 
boats leave every second and fourth 
Thursday and every Saturday, start- 
ing in May, from the entrance at 
the Statue of Lille at the Place de la 
Concorde. ... French equivalent 
of the Ascot Cup is the Prix du 
Cadran, and this year it takes 
place on May 7 at Longchamp 
track. . . . Contemporary Spanish 
painters have their say at the 
Maison de la Pensee Francaise, 2 
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rue de l’Elysee. ... French answer to 
the Greenwich Village coffee shops 
is La Contrescarpe on the Place 
Contrescarpe. No coffee, but hard 
and soft drinks and some of the best 
young talent in town. ... Relais St. 
Genevieve, 13 Quai de la Tourn- 
elle, is one of the better and least 
expensive strongholds of the 
specialties of the Lyons and Beau- 
jolais regions. Frogs’ legs and en- 
trecOtes are recommended. About 
$4.50 with wine. 


By Robert Deardorft 


OWN IN Taormina you can 
attend concerts in the anci- 


ent Greek theatre, which 
provides a wonderful view of snow- 
capped Mount Etna in the distance, 
or in Florence hear some of the 
world’s great musicians perform in 
the city’s annual Maggio Musicale, 
which stretches into June, or here 
in Rome listen to Leopold Stokow- 
ski conduct the Santa Cecilia Or- 
chestra on May 7... . You can see 
a horse show, too, one of Europe’s 
most fashionable, when in the soft, 
sunny afternoons the animals j jump 
in Villa Borghese, site of last year’s 
Olympic contests. ... Big doings in 
Turin: from now until October 
you'll have fun at Italia 61, a fair 
celebrating the unification of 
Italy a hundred years ago. Ex- 
hibits and entertainment have been 
gathered from all over the country. 
. Florence, noted for its food, has 
some of the best served with medi- 
eval atmosphere at Paoli, Via dei 
Tavolini 12, near central Piazza 
della Signoria—Gothic arches, fres- 
coed walls, average prices. ... Don’t 
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sell Sardinia short—it’s a beau- 
tiful, rugged island, still un- 
spoiled and not hard to reach 
from Rome. At Porto Conte, an 
attractive seaside resort near the 
Sassari airport, there’s a new first- 
class hotel, boats for water-skiing 
and sightseeing... . If you go, time 
your trip to be in Cagliari from May 
1 to 4. You'll see a religious festival 
with the locals dressed in vividly 
colored costumes....For night- 
time fun in the capital, look in on 
the Open Gate Club, Via San 
Nocolo da Tolentino 3, still one 
of the best dine-dance floor-show 
spots. ... When you're in Venice, 
save an evening for a ride along the 
Grand Canal on the No. 1 boat, a 
local which makes all the stops and 
gives an enchanting view of the 
specially illuminated palaces and 
churches. A trip from Piazza San 
Marco to the station and back takes 
about two hours. ... For lunch 
there, if you can round up six peo- 
ple including yourself, hire a 
launch at Harry’s Bar or Hotel 
Cipriani and ride to the rustic 
island of Torcello, where the pro- 
prietor of the first two establish- 
ments has opened a handsome 
country inn, with outdoor vine- 
shaded tables next to the ancient 
basilica that is the island’s tourist 
attraction. Meal and transportation 
cost $7.20 each. More fun, for my 
money, than the usual tourist ex- 
cursion to Murano, Burano and 
Torcello. ... End of May in Pa- 
lermo brings a huge Mediterra- 
nean Fair, with products gathered 
from all around this ancient sea. 
It is a good place to buy souvenirs. 
And, since the railroad gives dis- 
counts on roundtrips, a money- 
saving chance to visit Sicily... . 
Bologna Samples Fair takes place 
May 8-25, followed by the ninth 
annual Rome Fair from May 27 to 
June 11.... Positano Art Workshop 
will open May 15, pegging painting 
plus pension at $58.00 weekly. 


_By Edvard Andersen 


tion has advised against intro- | 
duction of an official “per- | 
sonal shopping guide system.” For- | 
eign guests might get the impression | 
that they run the risk of being 
cheated if they do not carry an of- 
ficial shopping guide, and that is-an — 
insult to Copenhagen’s many shop- | 
keepers. ... A new three-day tour | 
by haxtey motorcoach, which | 
takes the participators to some of | 
Norway’s most spectacular fjords, _ 
glaciers, mountains and water- | 
falls, will be available this sum- 
mer. It links Oslo with Stavanger, 
900-year-old West coast town that — 
is a key gateway to the Fjord Dis- | 
trict. All-inclusive price is $72.00, 
with departures from Oslo and © 
Stavanger Mondays and Thursdays, — 
June 12 to August 24... . Like Ger- | 
many and a few other European / 
countries, Sweden now also has — 
special auto-trains so you can take 
your car along as luggage. First of — 
these trains runs on the route from — 
Malmo—one hour by ferry from Co- 
penhagen—to Stockholm. ... About — 
75 per cent of the foreigners who 
last year had an opportunity to — 
visit Norwegian private homes | 
under the “Know the Norwegi- 
ans” program were Americans. 
Most of these were teachers, social 
workers, | journalists, engineers, 
architects, housewives and students. 
. Lapland is an El Dorado for 
sports anglers, and the Swedish 
Tourist Association has therefore 
arranged a number of ‘fishing ex- 
cursions into that wilderness. .. . 
Danish Viking plays in the small 
town of Frederikssund near Co- 
penhagen have little by little be- 
come famous all over Europe. 
Almost all the citizens of the town 
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take part in the open-air produc- 
tions of the ancient legends, and 
this summer performances occur 
every day from July 1 to July 16. 
The Viking legend Amled will be 
played in English on July 3 and 
july 4. Americans visiting France 
from June 16 to June 25 may also 
meet the Danish Vikings there as 
Frederikssund citizens have been in- 
vited to Rouen to give a number of 
. guest performances. ... When stay- 
ing in Sweden, visitors may take 
a trip to East Germany behind the 
‘Iron Curtain. This is done by sail- 
ing on the world’s largest ferry from 
the South Swedish town of Tralle- 
borg across the Baltic to the East 
German town of Sassnitz. ‘The East- 
Germans permit a sojourn of 24 
hours, and in that time passengers 
can, without running any risk, man- 
age to see quite a lot before they 
return to the gigantic ferry. The 
crossing itself is quite an experience. 
... Throughout summer, strolls 
through Copenhagen are ar- 
ranged every Sunday. forenoon. 
The strolls, which take participators 
_through ancient quarters, are in fact 
only meant for citizens of the capital 
but a few foreigners may also join. 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


VERY year the Upper Belvedere 
has two large exhibitions 


which draw thousands of 
spectators into its historic halls situ- 
ated on the top of a hill that over- 
looks the most beautiful part of 
Vienna—a spot ideal for photog- 
‘vaphers and dreamers. In these 
gardens, trimmed like Versailles 
and Schénbrunn, you feel the im- 
pact of the Imperial days. This 
spring, Cezanne will reign here and 
the Viennese are happy to spend 
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bathing. ... 


leisurely afternoons in these mag- 
nificent rooms, which mean so 
much to them, whilst the tourist 
from abroad often loses interest in 
the exhibition—because the archi- 
tecture is so overwhelming. .. . The 
Bregenz Festival from July 21 to 
August 20 will again concentrate 
on light operetta, and this year it 
will be The Gypsy Baron and Fra 
Diavolo in a new and fascinating 
arrangement on the lake stage. 

. Arriving in Vienna, just call 
Austria House—521904 or 521905— 
to order a guide with any given 
language ability, so that no precious 
moment in the city will be lost... . 
This summer’s Anton Bruckner 
Festival will be partly held in Linz 
and for the greater part in fabu- 
lous St. Florian—one of the most 
beautiful Baroque churches of 
Austria. The first and seventh sym- 
phony will be played in the Cathe- 
dral and the ninth in Linz, but on 
visiting St. Florian take time to see 
the priceless library and the rest of 
the building. . . . Historians say that 
you could start digging anywhere in 
Austria and be sure to find some- 
thing the Romans had left, and the 
newest excavations in the Burgen- 
land seem to prove this. It is only 
the beginning of a new archeologi- 
cal venture, but it seems to indicate 
that there is a large section of a 
former town or possibly only devo- 
tional grounds where gentle mead- 
ows along Lake Neusiedl draw the 
Viennese today for weekend sun- 
At all three stations of 
the Dachstein cable-car, this 
mountain offers all the high Alps 
can elsewhere: sunshine, skiing 
even in summer, and endless 
walks across the plateau to the 
glacier or just across the green 
alpine meadows. Each station has 
accommodations for visitors and 
dining rooms. It is advisable to take 
warm clothing up to these heights 
where the weather can change with- 
in half an hour. 


For America’s 
biggest values 
on America’s 
leadership brands 


‘Each year Brand Name manufactur- 


ers must strive for higher standards 
of quality. Each year they must 
bring you new products, new ideas, 
to contribute to your constantly im- 
proving standard of living. 

Buy Brand Names. Especially 
during Brand Names Week, visit 
your leading dealers, stop in at your 
favorite stores. Expect the best 
values of 1961 from the leadership 


brands you see advertised. 
LEADERSHIP BRANDS 
Dedicated to Quality, 
New Products 
and New Ideas for You 


Brand Names Foundation, Inc. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York ; 


TELL 
TRAVEL before you move. Notify 


Circulation Dept., TRaveEL, 50 

West 57th Street, New York 19, 

New York, at least five weeks be- 
fore moving. 


WE MANAGERS, RESORT 
Wanted yy NAG EO MANAGERS, 


Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
leisurely well-paid executive positions now open 
with luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick 
your own location, climate! No age limit. Employ- 
ment assistance! Experience unnecessary, Learn 
at home, spare time. 


FREE! “‘Resort-Motel Opportunities” booklet Write- Dept. TE 
MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S Serrano, Los Angeles 5 


THE RECOMMENDED 


SERVICE IN EUROPE 
Depots In Over 45 European Cities+ 
Chauffeur-driven & Drive-yourself+ 
Latest Model Cars Immaculately Main- 


tained+ Unrivalled Personal Attention. 
The Car You Want—When You Want 

pie where You Want It—At Moderate 
‘ost. 

Send For Information And Literature 

55 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. Dept. NT 
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WEEKEND 
BOATING 


BY JAMES H. WINCHESTER 


op HETHER you want the fast ac- 
: W tion of a compact cabin cruiser 
or the lazy living of a snail- 
paced but spacious houseboat, you can 
spend weekends afloat with your fami- 
ly at virtually every waterfront com- 
munity in America—and at reasonable 
cost. Purchase of boats and equipment, 
amortized over a few years, makes year- 
ly vacation budgets minimal, and you 
_can, of course, also rent the craft you 
covet. As with automobiles, prices vary 
- considerably depending upon size, ac- 
‘cessories and locale. 
- However, take the average family’s 
“ requirements for safe and happy rec- 
‘reation on the water: a fourteen-foot 
boat, roomy enough to hold a family of 
four comfortably plus lunch basket, 
water skis and fishing gear; a motor in. 
the 22-to-35-horsepower class for brisk 
_ cruising speeds and enough power to 
pull one or two water skiers; a trailer 
for taking advantage of the flexibility 
and maneuverability of the outboard; 
and such accessories as life jackets for 
children, buoyant cushions for adults, 
‘lights for night operation, fire extin- 
guisher and horn. A breakdown on the 
_ minimum cost of such a rig might go 
ap like this: Boat, $375; motor, $450; 
trailer, $125; accessories, $75.00. This 
boat could be an aluminum utility, 
easily maintained, light of weight. A 
motor like. Mercury’s Mark 28A, 22- 
horsepower, will give this boat per- 
formance a-plenty for family boating 
and will tow one skier, or two young- 
sters at one time. 
An. outboard rig can be an 
even smaller investment. Inexpensive 
twelye-foot aluminum fishing boats, 


Afloat for fun, rent-a-boat riders with sports run- 
abouts cluster around classic sailing sloop at marina. 
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suitable for car-top travel, can be 
obtained for around $175. A six- 
horsepower fishing motor adds only 
about $225 to this cost. This total 
takes the angler out of the oar-and- 
muscle class and gets him to and 
from his favorite fishing holes in a 
hurry. To this fishing outfit, the 
family for whom car-top transporta- 
tion is impractical can add a light 
trailer for another $100 or so. 

The average family can enjoy 
boating in a good-sized runabout, of 
fiberglass or plywood construction, 
at an expenditure of from $500 to 
$1,200, depending on the number 
of refinements desired. This boat, 
especially towards the top end of 
the dollar scale, might be a sixteen- 
footer with upholstered seats, con- 
vertible top and windshield, com- 
parable in equipment with Detroit’s 
deluxe cars. For a sturdy craft like 
this, a 45-horsepower motor is ideal. 
In its electric-starting version, with 


integral generator, and including 


Ri 


Like trailers set afloat, today's 
small family cruising boats 


controls and battery, this motor 
costs under $800. The outboarder in 
this class will add a sturdier trailer 
for his heavier boat at about $250, 
to up the cost of his more elaborate 
rig to $1,850-$2,550. 

Many families, rather than put 
their boating budget into one of 
these more expensive runabouts, 
find they can purchase a minimum- 
cost cruiser at about the same price, 
giving them the additional benefit 
of facilities for overnight trips and 
living aboard. A safe, well-made 
sixteen-foot cruiser can be pur- 
chased today for under $1,200 in 
aluminum, wood or fiberglass. The 
addition of a head, cushions, hard- 
ware and lights will add perhaps 
$300 to this cost, giving the family 
sleeping accommodations for two 
on bunks, with room for one or two 
kids in sleeping bags. Sufficient 
power to move this cruiser at 30 
miles per hour is available in a 
single-motor installation. Mercury 


come complete with all conveniences. 


Modern runabouts of aluminum 
or fire-resistant fiber- 

glass with flotation built 

in set high safety standards. 


Burgeoning business of 
houseboat rentals is 
setting whole families 
afloat for $90-$250 weekly. 


has electric-starting 60- and 70- 


horsepower models for less than — 


$900. Steering, remote controls and 
battery add an additional $150 or 
so. A heavy trailer for your cruiser 
will run up to $350. After the neces- 
sary accessories are acquired, you 
are ready for overnight cruising at 
some $3,250—about the cost of an 
automobile with usual accessories. 

A rundown on the most needed 
accessories will give you some idea 
of the cost, other than boat, motor 
and trailer, involved in getting into 
boating: Life jackets, required for 
children, cost $6.00 to $8.00 each. 
Buoyant cushions for the adults, 
which double as padding for wood- 
en seats, are $5.00. Lights—red /green 
combination bow light and white 
stern light—will cost about $25.00. 
Additional safety equipment in- 
cludes anchor ($10.00 to $15.00) , 
one or two paddles ($3.00 to $5.00) , 
and a whistle or horn ($2.00 to 
$20.00). Charts for cruising and 


items you will want for extended 


cruising. 

If your boat is not sold with 
minimum ,hardware, you will have 
to obtain at least the necessary tow- 
ing eye, chocks, and stern handles, 
totaling perhaps $10.00 to $15.00. 


Other accessories, not so indispensa- 


ble, include speedometer ($10.00 
to $20.00), windshield ($50.00 to 
$65.00), convertible top ($50.00 
to $100), side curtains $20.00 to 
$35.00) , and boat cover ($25.00 to 
$50.00). For a touch of luxury, 


- an electric winch can be added for 


$90.00 to pull your boat back onto 
a trailer. 

A new kind of vacation is mak- 
ing a big splash on America’s inland 
waterways: houseboating. Modern 
versions of the old-time Mississippi 
and Ohio River shanties, house- 
boats are becoming increasingly 
popular on rivers, canals and chains 
of lakes, and appeal particularly to 
family groups or couples of retire- 
ment age. 

One great appeal of the house- 
boat is that it’s a summer cottage 
that can be moved. Moorings are 
easy to rent on lakes and streams or 
salt-water bays. And although house- 
boats aren’t very fast or seaworthy 
enough for rough water, an aston- 
ishing number of them do make the 
trip all the way down the inland 


waterway to Florida from New 


York and New Jersey berths. 
While families with school-age 
children are the main purchasers of 
houseboats, lots of oldsters are buy- 
ing them as retirement homes in 
southerly waters. Others use them 
just for weekends and vacations. 
Houseboats also make ideal base 
camps for fishing and hunting trips, 
and can be shifted as the season 


progresses. Most of the newer house- - 


boats—and some 10,000 are expected 
to be built and sold in the U‘S. in 
1961—have adopted much from 
modern house trailers in their liv- 
ing conveniences, and contain a 
kitchen-dinette with propane gas 
stove and ice box, fold-out or bunk 
beds, closets and toilet. Outside, the 
open deck makes a good swimming 
platform, fishing pier, skin-diving 
base, outdoor-dining patio or sun 
deck. 

The houseboat boom, which start- 
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ed in the Middle West, has spread 
through the northern lake states, 
south along the Mississippi, and is 
reaching into Florida, Georgia, the 
Chesapeake Bay area, and New York 
and New Jersey waters. 

Best of all, you don’t have to 
own your own houseboat to enjoy 
this recreational bargain. They are 
now for rent by the day, week, 
month or season at scores of loca- 
tions across the U.S. as well as at a 
growing number of inland water 
spots in Canada. Even in Bermuda, 
you can now rent a fully furnished 
houseboat for vacation cruising 
around the sheltered waters of 
Hamilton Sound and Harbor, and 
Harrington Sound. 

Some of the more popular spots to 
rent houseboats are along the Con- 
necticut River, almost everywhere 
in Florida, on the lakes of the TVA 
in Tennessee and Alabama, all 
along the Mississippi, Ohio and 
Missouri rivers and their tributaries. 
There must be at least half-a-dozen 
firms renting houseboats on Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Minnesota lakes. 
Other rental firms operate out of 
such places as Point Pleasant, New 
Jersey, at the start of the intercoastal 
waterway, and at Alexandria Bay 
in the Thousand Island’s area along 
the New York-Ontario border. Sev- 
eral new operators are also moving 
in to the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento waterways opening eastward 
from San Francisco Bay. 

While prices vary with the season 
and location—rentals are higher, 
for instance, in Minnesota, than 
they are on the TVA lakes—the aver- 
age cost to rent a houseboat for a 
family of four to six persons runs 
from $30.00 to $50.00 a day, and 
from $150 to $250 a week. 

Almost all houseboats are self- 
powered. Some of the larger craft 
even have marine inboard engines 
permanently installed, but for the 
most part outboard motors are used. 
Many houseboat manufacturers 
provide for a pair of outboards to 
be mounted on the stern. Cable con- 
trols allow steering from the 
“bridge,” usually on the open top 
deck of the cabin. Most users are 
satisfied with making eight or ten 
miles an hour while cruising. A 
typical 30-foot houseboat will do 
that with around 30 horsepower, 


either a single motor or a pair of 
fifteen or twenty horsepower mod- 
els. On this basis, gasoline runs 
about $5.00 for a normal day of fun 
afloat. 

Most houseboats have a 30-gal- 
lon water tank, which can be re- 
filled, at any convenient stop, with 
a garden hose. If you don’t have a 
propane-gas_ refrigerator aboard, 
you can pick up a block of ice at the 
same time you're refueling. A 50- 
pound piece, normally, will last 
about 30 hours. 

A houseboat provides an atmos- 
phere of complete relaxation, large- 
ly generated by the fact you aren’t 
going anywhere very fast. And you 
can stop anywhere you choose. You 
don’t even need a pier or a dock. 
You can shove a houseboat bow 
right against a bank for getting on 
and off. Because of their beam, 
houseboats are very stable. They 
don’t rock and roll as you step 
aboard and walk about. Small waves 
in sheltered waters don’t bother 
them, either. However, because of 
their shallow draft—and most of 
them can float on the morning dew 
—they will roll and toss in waves of 
any size. In any kind of a wind, too, 
the broad, flat sides of the cabin 
catch the breezes almost like a sail 
and steering can then be somewhat 
difficult. 

There are two schools of thought 
on how much nautical know-how is 
needed to handle a houseboat under 
normal vacation time, inland-water 
conditions. One is that a houseboat 
requires no special knowledge once 
you've learned you can’t stop or 
turn the heavy, rather awkward 
craft in a limited or crowded space 
as quickly or as surely as you can on 
an ordinary big outboard. Veteran 
houseboat men like to say, “If you 
can drive a car you can drive a 
houseboat.”’ On the other hand, 
some contend that it takes more 
than an hour’s instruction to learn 
how to steer a houseboat. Any per- 
son planning a houseboat vacation, 
they say, should have some rudi- 
mentary knowledge of outboard 
motor operation and a basic respect 
for water safety. 

If you’re thinking of buying your 
own houseboat as a floating and 
mobile summer cottage, you can 
have your choice of aluminum, steel 
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or plywood hulls. There are a num- 
ber of models which sell, without 
motors, below $3,000. Some of the 
1961 models sport novel improve- 
ments and face-lifting. One of the 
country’s largest builders, River 
Queen Boat Works, of Gary, Indi- 
ana, introduced three new models 
recently: the 28-foot Suwanee, the 
33-foot Ohio, and the 43-foot Misszs- 
sippi. Instead of having blunt, 
squared-off bows and sterns, giving 
them a not-too-nautical rectangular 
shape, the new River Queen craft 
has rounded bows, larger forward 
decks, raised deck houses, V_ bot- 
toms, larger windows, new controls 
and increased galley space. They 
look more navigable and are. In- 
board or outboard motors may be 
used. The Ohio has a beam of 
eleven feet, a draft of only eight 
inches with outboard motor, a speed 
of eleven miles an hour and sleep- 
ing accommodations for six. The 
main deck has a walk-around pro- 
tective railing and a ladder leading 
to the upper sun decks. It sells for 
$6,250. Various optional equipment 
may be acquired, including refriger- 
ation, galley stove, awnings, cabi- 
nets and screens. 

Homelike livability is stressed by 
all houseboat manufacturers. For 
instance, the Genpan model, built 
by General Panel Corp., Fort Myers, 
Florida, has interior appointments 
which include built-in oven, range, 
refrigerator and air conditioner. 
Another model built by the Rich- 
land Manufacturing Company of 
Richland, Missouri, has a fiberglass 
deck, all-aluminum screens and 
doors, divan that converts to a dou- 
ble bed, and a dinette that converts 
to an additional bed. Other features 
are an electric refrigerator, three 
lighting systems, and an oversized 
water tank. 

There are also amphibious house- 
boats—somewhat of a cross between 
a house trailer and the conventional 
houseboat. This type has wheels that 
can be lowered and put on for 
highway travel. They're retracted 
or removed when the houseboat is 
ready to be floated. 

A typical houseboat-renting oper- 
ation for sportsmen, or families 
looking for something really differ- 
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ent, is that of Canadian Wilderness 
Floating Lodges, based at Fort 
Francis, Ontario, which is just 
across the Canadian border from 
International Falls, Minnesota. 
Large and sprawling Rainy Lake, 
covering approximately 345 square 
miles, is ideal for houseboating. It 
has a shoreline of thousands of miles 
with deep, ragged indentations and 
wide bays. Islands dot its surface. 
Most of its shore is sloping rock with 
numerous sandy beaches. ‘The water 
in summer is warm enough for 
swimming yet cold enough to pro- 
vide fighting fish—small mouth bass 
and great northerns, or the delecta- 
ble walleye pike. 

Each of the houseboats operated 
here by Bill Fontana is completely 
equipped and self-contained. Each 
craft accommodates six people. Kit- 
chen facilities are gas operated and 
there are thermostatically con- 
trolled hot and cold running water 
and showers. The houseboats them- 
selves are powered by modern heavy- 
duty outboards. 

In Canada, it is compulsory to 
have a guide the first day to get 
acquainted with the boat, area and 
waters you'll cruise, but after that 
you're on your own. 

All of this is not expensive, 
either. Rates vary, of course, de- 
pending upon the number of people 
in the party. The fully equipped 
houseboat, with large motor, bed 
linens and other necessary equip- 
ment, plus a $25.00 deductible dam- 
age policy, one or two extra alumi- 
num boats and motors for trolling, 
coSts less than $7.00 a day per person 
for a week. Not included in this 
price, of course, is motor fuel, guide 
service, food, bait and licenses. 

At Guntersville Lake in Alabama 
—part of the TVA waterway system 
—you can rent a 25-foot-long house- 
boat, fully equipped, for seven days 
of pleasure cruising at rates as low 
as $90.00. 

Many who own houseboats use 
them just to chug up a lake or river 
of an evening for a mile or two, 
pushing the nose into a convenient 


shore and enjoying a beach cook- 


out or swim. Some houseboats never 
move at all, but pay a dock fee of 
$5.00 to $20.00 a month for sitting 
still. These are simply low-rent, tax- 
free vacation houses. @ 


VACATION SAILS — 


tion with some incidental boat- 
ing, a price to fit your purse is im- 
portant. Between the extremes of 
renting a skiff for a day’s fishing and 
chartering a yacht for a full week’s 
watery wandering, there is a rate 
that’s-xight for you. The prices cited 
below are average for their areas and 
typical of vacation centers as a whole. 


| NOR A BOATING vacation or a vaca- 


Florida: In the St. Petersburg region 
a 25-foot custom cruiser without crew 
rents for $50.00 a day, $120 for three 
days and $220 per week for one to 
three weeks. A 23-foot sports model 
will cost $40.00 daily and a husky 
28-footer, capable of carrying eight 
persons, comes complete with crew 
for $100 a day plus about $25.00 
additional for food. In the Miami - 
area a crewless 26-foot cruiser rents 
at $40.00 per day or $195 a week, 
plus a $100 deposit. A 35-footer costs 
$65.00 daily, $375 weekly, with a 
$250 deposit called for. With captain 
and crew aboard, you can charter a 
32-foot yacht for $100 daily, a 43- 
footer for $650 per day, a 54-footer 
for $1,000 to $1,500 per week, a 70- 
100-foot craft for $350 and up per 
day, and a luxurious more-than-100- 
foot yacht for $6,500 to $12,500 per 
week. If those prices are too sumptu- 
ous, you can turn to a houseboat 
sleeping four at $525 per month, or 
an outboard boat for angling at $2.00 
an hour. 


Bermuda: This honeymooner’s hayen 
specializes in sailboats. Here you can/ 
rent sixteen-foot sloop-rigged center- 
board boats for $7.00 per half day, 
$12.00 daily. Bigger sailing craft, 
capable of carrying up to eight peo- 
ple and rented with skipper aboard, 
are popular for picnicking at $5.00 
an hour, $12.00 the half day and 
$24.00 daily. 


Nassau: From the capital of the Ba- 
hamas, charter yachts set forth for 
cruises among the South Pacificky 
Out Islands. You can spend a week 
at this relaxing pastime aboard a 
68-foot ketch, complete with captain, 
crew and all comforts, for only 
$137.50 per person. But you'll need 
seven others to ante up the same 
amount because the yacht’s weekly 
rent is $1,100. Prices are less for 
smaller craft, of course. 
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BY DOROTHY S. AXSOM 


with willing 
volunteers and 
proper planning, 
you can help 
less lucky widen 
their horizons 


HEN I planned my first tour 
for the handicapped—a 
three-day trip for 76 people, 
46 of them in wheel chairs—I was 
told it couldn’t be done. We proved 
differently. No doubt there are sev- 
eral organizations which sponsor 
tours for handicaps but we don’t 
know of many—except some plan- 
ning one-day outings for short dis- 
_tances. We firmly believe, however, 
that numerous associations, as well 
as individuals, could adopt such 
projects in their programs. Certain- 
ly there are taxing moments in han- 
dling such tours but the rewards, 
both for the handicapped and the 
sponsors, are beyond estimate. 
From my experience on five trips 
for the handicapped, and as Execu- 
tive Director with the United Cere- 
bral Palsy of Illinois, I have natu- 
rally learned a great deal about such 
programs. My only hope is that oth- 
ers will benefit—and be stimulated 
into action—by the knowledge I 
have obtained in helping the handi- 
capped to travel. 
For a vacation of a week or long- 
er, would recommend that a handi- 
capped group be limited from fif- 


Favorite view of muscular dystrophy travel- 
er was blue Gulf of Mexico from hotel patio. 
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Senior cerebral palsy patients 
teach tot twins new fun 
of playing shuffleboard. 


teen to 25, Larger groups require 
two or more buses, and the conduc- 
tor will need one or more full-time 
assistants. Indeed, all regular serv- 
ices will need to be greatly ex- 
panded. 

Plan the trip at least six months 
in advance—a year is better. And try 
to find a sponsoring group, such as 
a Chamber of Commerce or civic 
and philanthropic club. 

Select the hotel or motel with 
care. Make sure handicapped guests 
are really wanted. In addition to the 
most reasonable rates which can be 
secured, ascertain whether there are 
entrance stairs or other steps and, 
if so, whether a ramp will be pro- 
vided. Learn if doorways to rooms 
and baths are wide enough for wheel 
chairs, and if doorways are level or 
require a step up or down to dining 
rooms, etc. 

Sarasota is an ideal vacation spot. 
The community is interested in 
working with handicapped groups, 
and the Lido Biltmore Club is espe- 
cially cooperative in hosting such 
visitors. The Soreno Hotel in St. 
Petersburg is also a fine establish- 
ment that does much to aid handi- 
caps on tours. 
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Boat tour through Florida's Cypress Gardens entertained 


As with the hotel, make transpor- 
tation reservations months in ad- 
vance for your maximum antici- 
pated number. Later, if it appears 
the group will be smaller, release the 
space as soon as possible. Inform the 
transportation agency of the num- 
ber of wheel chair occupants, those 
able to walk, etc., to insure sufficient 
personnel on hand to help. Guest 
wheel chairs will have to be pro- 
vided at airports, for a tourist’s 
wheel chair must be checked 
through with his luggage. 

All activities must, of course, be 
planned for handicapped perform- 
ance so no one need feel left out, as 
often happens with the usual travel 
and vacation. Don’t take along more 
able-bodied persons to help than ac- 
tually needed as they may desire 
activities not possible for the others 
—contributing to the “left-out” feel- 
ing. 

In a handicap group, no one feels 
he is a curiosity as he might as the 
only such person on a regular tour. 
It’s especially exhausting for a par- 
ent with a handicapped child to 
travel just togther in public. Aside 
from the strain of public censure or 
curiosity, the parent is always try- 


these handicapped travelers before water-ski show. 


ing to force the child to appear as 
normal as possible. This is hard on 
both. During a tour for the handi- 
capped, though, the parent can re- 
lax and accept the child just as when 
they are alone. Reinforced by the 
group, they each have a much better 
time. 

Typical of the handicap tours I 
have conducted was a recent one to 
Sarasota, Florida, where we stayed 
at the Lido Biltmore Club on Lido 
Key Beach. Our-group of nineteen, 
most of whom were cerebral palsy or 
muscular dystrophy patients, ranged 
in age from six to 45. For each, it 
was a group of firsts—first plane ride, 
first visit to Florida, first stay at a , 
luxury hotel—and after initial ex- 
citement had ebbed retirement 
came early. 

Each morning was devoted to 
touring. A bus, with automatic lift, 
contributed by the Sarasota School 
Board, enabled us to visit Horns 
Cars of Yesterday and Music Box 
Arcade, Sarasota Jungle Gardens, 
Ringling Art Museum and Theatre, 
John and Mable Ringling Home, 
and Circus Hall of Fame. There was 
also an all-day, 200-mile trip to Cy- 
press Gardens in a Sarasota Keys 
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Rotary Club chartered bus, where 
all were guests of the management 
for electric boat tours and the fa- 
mous water-ski shows. Accompany- 
ing the visitors to assist in loading, 
feeding and rest room visits were 
several Rotary members, Rotary 
Anns, the hotel manager and one of 


~ his lifeguards. 


- By tight scheduling, some extra 
visits were squeezed in such as to 
Happiness House, a school and clin- 
ic for handicapped children where 
the latest.equipment and teaching 
methods were demonstrated, and a 
stop at the Basket Bazaar on St. 
Armands Key. 
Afternoons were spent swimming, 
either from beach or in pool, sun- 
ning and hunting sea shells—as do 
other tourists. If swimming palled, 
there were sports. Even in a wheel 
chair, it was possible to engage in 
shuffleboard, and some tried golf. 
One of the less handicapped man- 
aged to play a passable game of ten- 
nis—which made us feel that even 
though ‘institutionalized, here was 
one who could perhaps be rehabili- 
tated vocationally. 

Evenings were fun, too. All par- 
ticipated in card games, chess or 
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checkers. Some nights were devoted 
to community sings, or movies at the 
hotel. Best of all, there was a wiener 
roast on the beach. Although they’d 
never tried it, those in wheel chairs 
or walkers found, with adaptations, 
that they too could roast wieners 
and marshmallows like anyone else. 

After the inevitable, sorrowful 
farewells to this tropical vacation- 
land, it was nonetheless good to be 
home again, to entertain family and 
friends with detailed accounts of 
these new experiences. Those with 
excused absence from school had 
daily homework as well as reports 
to write for geography and English 
composition classes. Thus, it was al- 
most like having the trip again to 
report on it or to exhibit collections 
of shells and souvenirs. And, of 
course, all had proof of the trip via 
numerous snapshots—if too disabled 
to push the shutter, there were oth- 
er willing hands. 

Although co-sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Lido Biltmore Club Hotel, the trip 
really turned out to be a community 
project. Red Cross volunteers helped 
each day with wheel chair patients. 
Local teenagers came to the hotel 


Wiener roast on beach was 


We 


novelty to many in group 


who had spent all their lives confined to wheelchairs. 


Circus Hall of Fame in Sarasota won "Wows!" 
from youngsters on tight-packed touring schedule. 


several times to visit and entertain. 
A city pharmacy supplied drugs at 
cost, and a physician made several 
professional calls to ease a few sore 
throats, etc., as his contribution. 
The hotel manager and his staff 
went far beyond the call of duty, yet 
often stated they wished all guests 
were so easy to accommodate, and 
as appreciative. 

No one agency or organization 
underwrote the expense of the tour. 

The biggest item in our budgets 
was plane transportation. Govern- 
ment regulations prohibit reduced 
rates by air lines, but Eastern did ev- 
erything possible to make its flight 
an unforgettable event. With the 
severely handicapped, it is wise to 
reduce lengthy travel to a minimum 
of time for, when overly tired, vari- 
ous physical and emotional prob- 
lems can arise. 

Through proper, and patient, or- 
ganizational planning, thousands of 
today’s handicapped citizens can ex- 
perience the fun and freedom of 
travel that only a handful have thus 
far enjoyed. Perhaps you, and one 
of the organizations you belong to, 
can help make such travel dreams 
of the less fortunate come true.@ 
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Spacious farms such as that of Sylvester 


Brown surround numerous historic 
sites where fierce battle was fought. 


Accurate Cyclorama painting of Pickett's 
Charge is 37x364 feet, will be 

displayed this summer at new Visitors 
Center alongside relics of battle. 


ISTORIC 
TYSBURG 


BY G. HENRY ROTH 


URING 1960, Gettysburg, best 
D known of the U.S. Civil War 
battlefields, saw 1,250,000 visi- 
tors tour the famed Pennsylvania 
site where 180,000 Union and Con- 
federate soldiers fought on July 1, 2 
and 3, 1863. This year, with last 
fall’s resurfacing of 31 miles of Bat- 
tlefield avenues, even more visitors 
are expected. Tourists during 1961 
will also find that the U.S. National 
Park Service has completed restora- 
tion of all the ancient homes occu- 
pied during the fighting days of 
1863. And by midsummer, the Na- 
tional Park Service should have its 
new $1,000,000 Visitors Center fin- 
ished. This huge structure will pro- 
vide a new home for the famed 
Cyclorama painting of Pickett’s 
Charge made by Paul Phillipoteaux 
in France, and which was first shown 
to America at Boston in 1884. The 
circular painting, 364 feet around 
by 37 feet high, hung in Boston for 
many years but was moved to Get- 
tysburg in 1913. Historically as ac- 
curate as interviews by the artist 
with the officers who took part in 
the charge could make it, the paint- 
ing has attracted several million 
viewers up to the present time. 
Preservation specialists for the 
National Park Service will have 


British-built Whitworth breechloading cannon was 
used by Confederates, attracts battlefield buffs. 


spent a year in restoring the paint- 
ing so that it will appear just as it 
did when initially completed. 

The new National Park Visitors 
Center will also include numerous 
displays and relics to help tourists 
understand the fighting that took 
place at Gettysburg. Among the 
items will be a painting of his father 
as a surgeon during the Battle of 
Gettysburg donated by famed finan- 
cier Bernard Baruch. 

A special feature of the new Visi- 
tors Center will be an elevated ramp 
which will place tourists high above 
the center of the Union lines— 
where Pickett’s Confederates hit— 
and will give an unequalled view 
of the area over which the Army of 
Northern Virginia charged in what 
became one of the most famed at- 
tacks of martial history. 


GETTYSBURG SIDELIGHTS 


Coe most famous resident 
is former President Eisenhower 
who now lives permanently at his 
farm and will eventually have an of- 
fice in the town proper. On the other 
side of the political fence—and on 
the other side of town—lives Pennsyl- 
vania’s leading Democrat, John S. 
Rice, who is also Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. 

Officially neutral is M. E. Knouse, 
head of the big Knouse Food Coop- 
erative which welcomes Gettysburg 
visitors. 

Another of its solid citizens is one 
of the country’s most successful mag- 
azine subscription field operators, 
whose place in that big business is a 
story in itself. His name is Sylvester 
M. Brown, and he is the squire of a 
large, modern farm on Gary McCray 
Drive (adjoining President Kisen- 
hower’s place) which is not only 
home to him but the base for his 
nation-wide sales operations. These 
include crews of bright young men 
and ladies selling subscriptions to 
the country’s finest magazines. They 
travel from Maine to California, from 
Seattle to Key West—always stopping 
halfway at Gettysburg for a rendez- 
vous at the Brown Farm. 

This is something unique in the 
annals of American business enter- 
prise, and it makes up an interesting 
sidelight to Gettysburg’s non-historic 
claims to fame. 
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GETTYSBURG 


While the National Park Service 
has been expending several million 
dollars in improving facilities, pri- 
vate enterprise has also been active 
in providing new insights into 
Civil War history for visitors. The 
largest of the private tourist attrac- 
tions, the Gettysburg National Mu- 
seum, with its electric map and huge 
display of Civil War relics, is in 
the process of more than doubling 
its size. 

The Hall of Presidents, a display 
of wax figures of the Chief Execu- 
tives of the United States telling the 
story of America through their writ- 
ings, doubled its size last summer. 

Cliff Arquette—known as Charlie 
Weaver on Jack Paar’s TV show— 
is making improvements at his mu- 
seum located in a former Soldiers 
Orphans Home. 

Last summer, the Lincoln Room, 
where President Lincoln wrote most 
of his Gettysburg Address, was also 
renovated to provide for a better 
understanding of the scene there. 

Other museums have been carry- 
ing out similar improvements in 
anticipation of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial. Numerous new motels have 
been constructed and older ones re- 
modeled to provide better overnight 
accommodations. The Hotel Gettys- 
burg has been redecorated in keep- 
ing with the 1863 style through its 
lobby and banquet hall. 

Pennsylvania is also moving to 
make tourist visits to Gettysburg 
easier. An $18,000,000 project is 
underway to provide a four-lane 
superhighway south from the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike to Gettysburg. 
About one-fourth of the 26-mile 
stretch has been completed. The re- 
mainder is to be done by 1963. 
Meantime, tourists may use the pres- 
ent Route 15 south without hin- 
drance. The new highway parallels 
the old and thus no detours will be 
needed. 

While facilities are being im- 
proved, efforts are also being made 
to preserve more of the vast area 
of the Battlefield intact so that it 
may be seen in the future as it has 
in the past. Although most sections 
of the Battlefield proper have been 
secured and turned over to the Na- 
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tional Park Service, there are still 
some parts of the field in the hands 
of private owners. 

Most of the Battlefield land has 
remained agricultural, and private 
ownership has thus not prevented 
the visitor from viewing the field as 
it was in 1863. However, in the last 
few years some of the privately 
owned land has been threatened by 
commercialism and housing devel- 
opments, and some fringe areas 
have been lost entirely. As a result, 
a Gettysburg Battlefield Preserva- 
tion Association was started about 
a year ago. It subsequently has been 
able to purchase a 50-acre plot lying 
between Devils Den and Big Round 
Top, and a 175-acre area in the First 
Days’ Field. Both purchases were 
made on a time-payment plan. The 
association hopes to be able to meet 
the payments so that eventually the 
land can be turned over to the Na- 
tional Park. In addition, it hopes 
its nationwide drive will also pro- 
vide funds for further purchase of 
land. 

Other organizations are aiding in 
the effort to buy up private land 
within the Battlefield area. The 
Loyal Legion, comprised of descend- 
ants of Union officers of the Civil 
War, recently purchased a twelve- 
acre plot near the Peace Light. The 
land is that over which Davis’ Mis- 
sissippi troops and North Carolina 
troops fought on July 1, 1863, when 
they battled against the Union’s 
Ist Corps. The Loyal Legion plans 


to donate the plot to the National 


Park at the commemoration of the 
100th anniversary on July 1, 1963. 

While the museums at Gettys- 
burg aid the visitor by providing a 
background and understanding of 
the Battle, the field itself, and the 
2,300 monuments and markers on 
it, are the principal attraction. Li- 
censed guides are available for a fee 
to conduct the visitor over the area 
where the battle was fought. A bus 
tour provides a lecture and sound 
effects as it travels to the various 
sites. 

As an historic shrine, Gettysburg 
gives the tourist as much as he cares 
to bring to it. There are many tour- 
ists who arrive wishing to see the 
Battlefield in an hour and then get 
on to Washington, 87 miles south. 


Unfortunately, the Battlefield is not’ | 
something to be seen in an hour. 
A very brief trip to obtain a gen-| 
eral impression of what occurred at 
Gettysburg can perhaps be secured 
in two hours. But the person who | 
really wishes to visit and fully” com- 
prehend Gettysburg should plan to | 
spend at least one or two days. The 
tree-lined avenues, the broad vistas 
across plains over which troops | 
fought, the hundreds of cannon 
mutely straining toward their an- | 
cient enemies, the faces of the young | 
men sculptured on the monu-— 
ments—all take their effect as the) 
tourist travels on the field. Soon | 
the tourist has abandoned the idea | 
of a quick trip to see the sights. He 
stops and begins to read the story 
as outlined in brief and tragic notes 
on the monuments built by the sur- | 
vivors of the battle. Perhaps he halts | 
at the First Minnesota Regiment | 
marker. Suddenly he realizes that | 
this regiment lost 224 men, 82 per | 
cent of its membership, in less than | 
half an hour’s fighting—and only | 
one of the losses was listed as a pris: 
oner. At another marker, the visitor | 
might be startled to find that the | 
118th Pennsylvania Infantry was 
put into battle by a Philadelphia 
bank—the Corn Exchange—and that | 
the regiment began with 800 men, — | 
lost 205 killed in battle and another | 
500 who died of wounds and disescea 
Since the struggle at Gettysburg, | 
more than 30,000,000 people have - 
visited the Battlefield—and alsa dis- 
covered that it is in the midst of 
an excellent tourist region of south | 
central Pennsylvania. Fifteen miles | 
west of Gettysburg along Route 30, ; 
for example, is one of Pennsyl- : 
vania’s great mountain parks pro- ~ 
viding thousands of acres of forest — 
land, splendid swimming, camping 
and fishing streams. And within an — 
hour’s ride east of Gettysburg along » 
Route 30 are York and Lancaster— — 
land of the Pennsylvania Dutch and 
the site of the colonial capital when — 
it was driven out of Philadelphia. 
_It is Gettysburg, though, that 
serves as a magnet for meanderers — 
in the region, and they often return — 
from other recreational activity for — 
another halt at the historic site, the 
row on row of unknown dead, brave 


Americans all. @ 
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Laden with history, crafts, culture, 
Czechoslovakia offers shoppers 
beautifully engraved crystal, pro- 
vides sightseers with glimpses of 
costumed folk dancers plus famed 


hy 
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15th-century astronomical clock. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


BY VERONICA WEIR 


LIKE TO roam at ease and am 
averse to any sort of packaged 
trip but in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia I had to make one conces- 
sion: I let my travel agent secure my 
visa in about ten days, plus the nec- 
essary hotel coupons, and book a 
room for me in Prague at the Hotel 
Alcron, the best and most comfort- 
able one in town. The rest of my 
journey was left to improvisation 
and chance. 

From London to Prague the 
round-trip plane fare was about 
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$140. As we touched down at Ruzyn 


airport near Prague, there was only 
a red star on the main building to 
remind me that I was in a Com- 
munist country. Customs officials 
spoke English, were courteous, and 
chalked off my luggage without 
peeping into it. At the Hotel Alcron, 
I met more other nationalities than 
anywhere else on my peregrinations, 
the informal way you can treat 
strangers in this part of the world 
surpassing even American expecta- 
tions. I had quick chats going down 


the lift with Russian film stars, West 
German and Swedish businessmen 
and church dignitaries from the 
Lebanon. My room was comfortable 
and the food excellent. I throve on 
Russian caviar. The price of a room 
in an Alcron-type hotel would nor- 
mally be high but as a bona fide 
tourist you get twice as much for the 
dollar as the official rate. A room 
with bath thus costs the tourist only 
about $3.50 a day. Prices are stand- 
ardized all over Czechoslovakia ac 
cording to the category of hotel—de- 
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Prague's astonishing Cathedral of St. Vitus 
houses tombs of Czech kings, art treasures 
plus tower-top view overlooking castle, city. 
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luxe, first, second or third class. 
Meals at the Alcron are usually or- 
dered a la carte, and dining hours 
are spread out to suit every taste and 
habit. Dinner is accompanied by the 
strings of a very good orchestra. 

There is no town in Europe like 
Prague. It is a city where legend 
and history combine to cover it with 
a patina that appeals to the connois- 
seur. Its records date back to the 
Tenth Century but the first settle- 
ment existed on its site in the Stone 
Age. Since the Middle Ages, scien- 
tists, writers and musicians have 
flocked to Prague. Mozart and Bee- 
thoven made their homes here. 

On the day of my arrival I just 
walked along Vaclavske Namestie 
and Prikopy, the main thorough- 
fares, and mingled with the crowds. 
Following their example, I did 
much window-shopping and played 
the favorite tourist game of compar- 
ing prices. I looked into the big state 
stores where you can buy anything 
from hairpins to overcoats just as 
in a New York department store. 
Clothing is fairly expensive and on 
the whole of lesser quality than in 
the United States. But the beautiful 
cut glass, china and antiques in the 
shops are a traveler’s temptation. 
Cafes abound in this part of the city 
and are a source of great enjoyment. 
The beer and wine taverns have 


Massive Charles Bridge in Prague is decorated with 30 statues by top 18th-century sculptors. 


even more local color. Old breweries 
still exist where beer is made ac- 
cording to home recipes. U Tomase 
is a famous brewery and tavern that 
serves excellent dark beer. The busi- 
ness was started by Augustinian 


monks and one of their customers, | 


the famous sculptor Quittainer, was 
so fond of their brew that he asked 
the monks to pay three-quarters of 
his fees in it for his work on the 
neighboring church. 

U Fleku is another well-known 
tavern on the New Town side where 
a pint of dark beer is consumed with 
sausages or ham. U Kalicha has been 
given a place in literature and is 
mentioned in the Good Soldier 
Schweik. Beer is the Czech’s national 
beverage, and nowhere in Prague is 
it stronger than at the Two Cats 
that specializes in twelve per cent 
Pilsner. 

Apart from visiting state stores 
and atmospheric taverns, my only 
program on the first day in Prague 
was a look at an exhibition of twen- 
tieth-century paintings. I was sur- 
prised to see abstract art represented 
in its most uninhibited form. 

The next day I began more exten- 
sive outings. Walking down from 
the Alcron to the fourteenth-century 
Town Hall, I saw a sizable crowd 


standing outside the famous land-_ 


mark that was partly destroyed at 
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the end of the last war and later 
meticulously reconstructed by the 


Czechs. As the clock struck ten, 
twelve apostles made their appear- 
ance in the clock tower. A laughing 
and chatting crowd of residents and 
foreign tourists gathers here every 
hour to watch the apostles parade. 
‘The most interesting part of the 
tower is the fifteenth-century astro- 


nomical clock decorated with a-pic-- 


torial calendar painted by the Czech 
artist Manes. Symbolizing the 
months of the year, the clock soon 
became famous over Europe and, to 
preserve its singularity, the town 
councillors plotted a wicked plan, 
according to legend. To prevent its 
creator from building similar clocks 
elsewhere, the evil men had his eyes 
pierced in true medieval fashion. 
On the opposite side of Staro- 
mestke Namesti stands the Gothic- 
style Tyn Church. Its beginnings 
date back to the reign of Charles 1V 
and the church is associated with the 
old trading center of Prague where 
foreign merchants made their busi- 
ness deals. Parts of the building were 
reconstructed in Baroque after a big 
fire had damaged its walls. The 
northern portal remained intact, 
however, and is a genuine piece of 
fourteenth-century architecture. Ty- 
cho Brahe, court astronomer to the 
Emperor Rudolf II, is buried with- 
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in the confines of its thick walls. 

In the middle of the square stands 
the rather new statue of Jan Hus, 
the martyred Czech reformer and 
writer who made Wycliffe’s teach- 
ings widely known in his country. 
After glancing at the nice houses 
with Gothic arcades, I walked out of 
the square, straight down to the old 
Ghetto. In this former Jewish quar- 
ter I saw the oldest synagogue in 
Europe. Although built in 1270, it 
still has services there every Satur- 
day. In the adjacent cemetery, fif- 
teenth-century gravestones surround 
the resting place of Rabbi Loew 
who is supposed to have created 
a robot which he brought to life: 
the Golem. It served him faith- 
fully, according to legend,- and 
needed neither food nor rest. Rabbi 
Loew was on friendly terms with 
Tycho Brahe and had access to Ru- 
dolf II, although Jews in those days 
were segregated in Ghettos. 

From the old Jewish quarter, I 
walked through Karlova Ulice to 
Charles Bridge, an early engineer- 
ing feat that consists of sixteen 
arches and is decorated with 30 
statues. Some of the best sculptors 
in eighteenth-century Europe ex- 
celled themselves in decorating the 
bridge. Halting in the middle, I had 
a good view of the Grand Priory 
Mill, one of the few surviving old 
mills with a wooden treadwheel. 
Here the Certovka, an arm of the 
Vitava, reluctantly leaves the main 
river and divides the Kampa island 
from the Mala Strana, somewhat in- 
appropriately called the Lesser 
Town as most of Prague’s famous 
palaces and Hradcany Castle are on 
this side of the water. The houses 
along the Certovka River form what 
is called Venice in Prague—gardens 
of the former nobility now open to 
the public. Moving along the Mala 
Strana, I came to Tyrs House, orig- 
inally a Renaissance-style summer 
palace, built in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury for Count Kinsky and now 
housing the Museum of Czechoslo- 
vakia Physical Training and Sport. 

Further along in Karmelitska 
Street I passed various palaces of 
major and minor interest. Vrtba Pal- 
ace caught my eye, not only for its 
Renaissance style but also for its 
large garden laid out in sloping ter- 
races. 


I reached Great Priory Square, a 
quiet corner, surrounded by exqui- 
site palaces. The former palace of 
the Grand Prior of the Maltese Or- 
der shelters today the Music De- 
partment of the National Museum 
and has a rich collection of histori- 
cal instruments. Concerts of classi- 
cal music are held in the palace 
garden during the summer months. 
Making my way through Lazenska 
Ulice, I stopped at house number 
285/11 where Beethoven composed 
some of his works. 

On my way to Letenska Ulice and 
the Valdstejn Palace, I passed the 
Church of St. Thomas and the for- 
mer Augustinian monastery, found- 
ed in the Thirteenth Century. The 
main structure of the church is early 
Gothic but the portal is seventeenth- 
century Renaissance and the interi- 
or decorated in Baroque. The Vald- 
stejn Palace has the distinction of 
being the first secular Baroque 
building in Prague, a style in which 
the city excels. Its terraced garden 
beckoned to me to stop in the 
dazzling sun for a few minutes’ rest. 
By then it was time for lunch. I took 
a taxi back to the other side of 
Prague and had a good meal off 
tartan tablecloth at the Black Horse 
for the equivalent of $1.50. 

Fortified, I soon resumed my tour. 
Walking past the now familiar land- 
marks, I went back to Valdstejn 
Street, past the former Fuerstenberg 
Palace, today the Polish Embassy. 
It is yet another example of Ba- 
roque with a terraced garden. The 
same street harbors a cluster of 
other Baroque palaces. 

Through Snemoyni Street, I came 
to the former Thun Palace, now the 
property of the British Government. 
Its most attractive feature is the 
portal with sculptured eagles and 
busts of Jupiter and Juno. Through 
Thunovska Ulive, I went to the bot- 
tom of the Castle Steps, another re- 
minder of Prague’s Baroque past. 
Then through Neruda Street to the 
main approach of Hradcany Castle, 
I began to follow part of the Coro- 
nation Route of the Bohemian 
Kings. Trziste (Market) was not far 
away. The most notable building 
here is the Schoenborn Palace, dat- 
ing from the Seventeenth Century 
but rebuilt by Santini in Baroque. 
It now shelters the United States 
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Czech visitors may vary their 
dining from historic old cafes to 
sleek modern cafeterias. 


Embassy. The palace grounds are 
extensive, the garden being laid out 
in seventeenth-century fashion. 
Like the Mala Strana, Hradcany 
Castle was laid out in medieval 
times, in 1320 to be exact. But the 
first historical reference to it goes 
back to the Ninth Century. Origi- 
nally a wooden structure, it gave 
refuge to the ruling prince. By 1135 
a new stone palace was built in its 
place, topped over by a tower. Un- 
der the reign of Charles IV, the 
Prague Castle saw its most glorious 
days. Modelled on French lines, a 
new royal residence was erected to- 
gether with the Gothic Cathedral of 
St. Vitus. The Palace was recon- 
structed in the Fifteenth Century 
and the famous Vladislav Hall add- 
ed, a masterpiece of late-Czech 
Gothic. Its windows give a foretaste 
of Renaissance. Further adaptations 
followed in the next centuries. The 
Castle received its present shape and 
appearance toward the end of the 
Eighteenth Century. St. Vitus Ca- 
thedral was completed in the pres- 
ent century, two neo-Gothic towers 
having been built above the nave. 
The famous silhouette of Hradcany 
has thus been moulded in fairly re- 
cent times. I entered the Castle 
grounds from Hradcanske Namesti 
through a wrought-iron gateway, 
passing through the Pillar Hall 
which was restored some 25 years 
ago. A vast, fortified palace of the 
ancient Kings of Bohemia, Hrad- 
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cany Castle now serves as the Head- 
quarters of the Government and 
official residence of its President. 
The entrance to the presidential 
wing is through the second court- 
yard. Here, too, stands the Chapel 
of the Holy Road built in the Eight- 
eenth Century by Luragho. In the 
middle is a lovely Baroque fountain. 

The third courtyard is the core of 
the whole castle complex. Here is 
the Cathedral of St. Vitus, chiefly 
the creation of the French architect 
Matyas of Arras and of Peter Parler. 
Most admirable are the south 
portal, the Golden Gate and the 
Gothic porch, the facade of which 
is decorated with a splendid Vene- 
tian mosaic representing the Last 


‘Judgment. The interior of the Ca- 


thedral represents Czech art at its 
best, including the tomb of, the 
Czech Kings, the shrine containing 
the Coronation jewels, the Gothic 
Chapel of St. Venceslas and the love- 
ly Renaissance choir, to name only 
a few. From the main tower I had a 
magnificent view of the Castle and 
the vast expanses of Prague. On the 
east side of the courtyard, under a 
rococo portico, is the entrance to the 
oldest part. Beneath the Vladislav 
Hall, the original ground floor Hall 
of the Palace of Sobeslav I is pre- 
served, dating from the Twelfth 
Century. The Black Tower to the 
right abeve the Gateway is a 
twelfth-century survival of the Ro- 
manesque defenses of the Castle. I 


walked down the Golden Lane} 
(Zlata Ulicka) where the Alche- 
mists of Rudolf I used to live in’ 
tiny houses. People still live in these 
scrubbed, whitewashed homes. 

By then I was rather tired and 
hailed a taxi in Loretto Square, 
glanced at the Czernin Palace, now 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and. 
drove straight back to my hotel.. 
After dinner, I visited the Lucerna 
dance hall where young people 
danced in an old-fashioned way. 

The following day was dedicated, 
to swimming at the Barandoy Sta- 
dium and to visiting the neighbor- 
hood of Prague. 

While Prague is a city of palaces, 
the rest of Czechoslovakia is a coun- 
try of castles. An excursion by car to 
Melnik was particularly rewarding. 
The town is a rendezvous of two 
rivers, the Vitava and the Elbe. Its 
vineyards were known in the Four- 
teenth Century. Although it has a 
Gothic cum Renaissance castle with 
a picture gallery, the restaurant and 
the wine room are its main attrac- 
tion. I had early dinner in this his- 
toric setting while looking down on 
the two rivers that meet below. 

From Melnik, the road winds 
through a peaceful valley to the 
fourteenth-century castle of Kokor- 
in. The whole route, Prague to Mel- 
nik to Kokorin and back, is less than 
60 miles. 

On my fourth day in Czechoslo- 
vakia I took a Diesel train to Brno, 
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_ Peasants in much of Czechoslovakia still wear elaborate costumes as their daily clothes. 


capital of Moravia, a sprawling in- 
- dustrial city, the second largest in 
the country. Unless you are inter- 
ested in the mushroom growth of 
factories, however, you will find it 
more rewarding to explore the sur- 
roundings. I visited Lednice Castle. 

Built as a lavish retreat for an 

Austrian nobleman, it serves today 

a dual purpose—its neo-Gothic and 

Baroque splendor attracts visitors 

from home and abroad and its orni- 

thological station caters to some 250 

different kinds of migrating birds. 

Inside, there is a beautiful collection 
’ of Moravian wood carvings and one 
of the most complete hunting mu- 
seums in Europe. 

From Brno I motored down to 
Bratislava, capital of Slovakia and 
the most progressive city in the 
country. Its chequered history is 
linked with the castle where Maria 
Theresa used to hold court. I 
climbed up the castle hill, and on 
its terrace overlooking the city I had 
an open-air lunch under a shady 
tree and gazed at the panorama be- 
low. In Bratislava, I stayed at the 
Hotel Devin where foreigners are 
treated like so many VIPs. I had a 
lovely room with bath and a large 
balcony overlooking the Danube, 
the price being about $4.50 at the 
tourist rate of exchange. 

From Bratislava I went by car to 
Piestany, the famous spa where the 
rich used to congregate and which 
is now again open to visitors. I spent 
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the night in Piestany at the Thermia 
Hotel which is partly res~~ved for 
foreign visitors and is partly an es- 
tablishment for spa _ treatments. 
Piestany has natural hot mud 
which, together with modern treat- 
ment, helps to alleviate rheumatic 
ailments. Spas abound in Czechoslo- 
vakia and there are more than 600 
mineral springs. 

From Piestany, I drove through 
spick-and-span Slovak villages to the 
sub-alpine town of Banska Bystrica 
on my way to the Tatra Mountains. 
Roads are fairly good in most parts 
of Slovakia but now and then they 
are eroded. From Banska Bystrica 
onwards, the undulating hills were 
covered with pine trees. In the Det- 
va region, as in other parts of Czech- 
oslovakia, peasants still display their 
beautiful national costumes. I saw 
one woman in an elaborate national 
dress even in Bratislava. As I was 
nearing the Tatra Mountains, the 


~ countryside resembled the best parts 


of Austria and Switzerland. 

I spent a leisurely few days at the 
Hotel Praha in Tatranske Lomnice 
basking in the sun, climbing and 
walking in the woods. From here I 
flew to Prague and then London. 

Those who feel they have seen the 
Continent should remember that 
Eastern Europe is now steadily 
opening up—and Czechoslovakia is 
a wonderful introduction to this 
vast area so long curtained off to 
Americans. 


SPA CZECH LIST 


INCE THE Middle Ages, Czech- 
S oslovakia’s spas have lured 
Europe’s ill, injured and 
merely tired. One of the most fa- 
mous, Piestany, was acclaimed 


| for its beneficial effect on rheu- 


matism in 1113. Resorts catering 
to every taste have grown up 
around these natural mineral 
springs. Some of the most noted 
are: 

Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad) , features 
full resort facilities, regularly has 
international film festivals and 
boasts a spring of 158° F which 
shoots to a height of 36 feet. 
When not too occupied by the 
area’s natural and cultural attrac- 
tions, guests undertake a series of 
mineral treatments—generally of 
21 days, and always under the 
supervision of a physician—for 
diseases of the liver and bile 
tract, gastro-intestinal, skin al- 
lergy and gum trouble. 
Marianske Lazne (Marienbad), in 
the vicinity of Carlsbad, is sur- 
rounded by wooded countryside 
and has some 38 springs with dif- 
fering mineral contents. It is 
considered particularly good for 
diseases of the urinary and respir- 
atory tracts, plus obesity, skin 
trouble and nervous disorders. 
Concerts and theatrical perform- 
ances are regularly presented, 
and the spa has one of Europe’s 
best golf courses. 

Frantiskovy Lazne (Franzensbad) 
is another West Bohemia spa 
with numerous springs in addi- 
tion to earth-gas wells and peat 
for packs and baths. Cardio-vas- 
cular diseases, gastric and diges- 
tive disorders and metabolic ir- 
regularities are treated here. 
Luhacovice, in the foothills of the 
White Carpathian Mountains of 
Moravia, has mineral springs to 
drink, bathe in, and for use in in- 
halation treatments. This popu- 
lar spa specializes in therapy for 
diseases of the respiratory tract, 
including chronic bronchitis, 
pulmonary emphysema and 
bronchial asthma. In recreation, 
the area is noted for freshwater 
fishing and other water sports. 
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move pro ides West 
working peasant land living a a way of tile dis 
trasting with America / 


BY DON FITZGERALD 


eveloped road system in the Balkans makes 
Motor travel within the compact country quick and 
comfortable. This, coupled with Bulgaria's efficient 
tourist organization, leaves little chance for error. 
In the Communist pattern, all visits are closely regu 
lated by a government tourist agency. Bulgaria’s is 
Balkantourist. Like Russia’s Intourist, Balkantouris 
schedules and sells tours, furnishes all tourist informa- 
tion, owns and operates most of the nation’s hotels 
restaurants and transportation firms and_ changes 


Shepherds wandering Bulgaria's central plain lead way of life un- 
changed in centuries while urbanites follow new Communist pattern 


"Pongeotwisane Kopriwstiza has 
examples of traditional Bulgarian 
architecture as town house at left. 


Bijoaes monastery, right, 
modern resort of Varna, below, il- 
lustrate variety of travel sights. 


money. The central office is located 
in Sofia with branches at all major 
cities, border crossings and airports. 
Bulgaria’s geography joins with 
a fascinating history to offer a 
wealth of unique tourist attractions. 
The past mixture of Slavs, Bulgars 
and the mighty Byzantium at the 
crossroads of ancient civilization is 
reflected today in the wide-eyed 
faces of the peasants, the colorful 
native costumes and dances, all a 
mixture of east and west. The fertile 
valley which runs the length of the 
country formed the ancient trade 
route between Europe and_ the 
Orient. Its development paralleled 
the rise and fall of Roman and 
Turkish power, and the Bulgars 
generally suffered the most, being 
trapped in between, as they were in 
the two World Wars. 
Geographically, Bulgaria is a 
mountainous state with two east- 
west valleys. The largest is formed 
by the Danube River basin, the riv- 
er forming the northern boundary 
with Rumania. To the west is Yugo- 
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slavia. Greece and Turkey border 
on the south and the Black Sea coast 
lines the eastern frontier. A second 
valley bisects the land from the sea 
to a point west of Sofia, near the 
Yugoslav border. In this 200-mile 
belt of rich farmland are Bulgaria’s 
largest cities and collective farms. 
Good paved highways cut through 
the valley in compass directions, 
joining at Sofia. 

Sofia is the political and indus- 
trial center of Bulgaria, a clean and 
spacious city set high on a flat plain. 
Its streets feature some really re- 
markable buildings. Both the old 
cathedral and the newer Alexander 
Nevski Cathedral are world treas- 
ures. The Nevski Memorial Church, 
built in 1912 of Russian-Byzantine 
design, displays a roof which is a 
maze of domes, semi-domes and 
arches leafed in gold. ‘The interior is 
an almost unbelievable blend of pil- 
lars, murals, thrones, icons, gold and 
glitter. An ancient mosque stands in 
the center of town along with a fifth- 
century Roman church. The Na- 


(Cee Alexander Nev- 
ski Memorial Cathedral is 
one of Sofia’s proudest. 


tional Opera House, outdoor thea- 
ter, library, university, art gallery 
and several museums fill out a city 
tour. Flowering parks and statues 
are everywhere. 

A new city center, formed by bold 
stone government buildings and 
two large plazas, offers a striking pic- 
ture of modern Communist. plan- 
ning. Within a five-minute walk are 
the two major hotels, the Grand Ho- 
tel Balkan and the Bulgaria, the. 
Party Headquarters building sport- 
ing a huge tower, the government 
department store, several state res- 
taurants and the Georgi Dimitrov 
Memorial Mausoleum which hon- 
ors the founder of the present Bul- 
garian system. Inside the depart- 
ment store, Sofians may choose from 
a very limited selection of 1930-style 
home appliances, drab formless 
ready-to-wear and a variety of farm 
tools, all high-priced. Atop the store, 
though, is a delightful state restau- 
rant, serving good native dishes at 
reasonable prices to the accompani- 
ment of an all-girl chamber orches- 
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tra, dressed in pastel and playing 
waltzes. The restaurant is terraced 
and affords a fine view of the city. 
Sofia’s popular mineral baths, 
first tapped by the Romans, repre- 
sent a modern link with the past. 
Just below the modern city center 
lie the ruins of one of Europe’s old- 
est settlements. The founding date 
is obscure but records show that 
war-like Thracian tribes lived there 
between 1000 and 500 B.C. An abun- 
dance of water, fertile soil and mod- 
erate climate attracted the Romans, 
and Sofia became one of the impor- 
tant trading centers of the early 
Christian era. Fortress walls, paved 
roads, sewers and water mains, state- 
ly buildings and churches took 
shape, and the city was named Ser- 
dica. Soon the Romans gave Serdica 
a mint and its prominence in the 
Roman Empire became evident in 
the Fourth Century when Constan- 
tine the Great exclaimed, ‘‘Serdica 
“that’s my Rome!” 
But the very geography which 
_ made ancient Sofia great also caused 
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C ommunist headquarters build- 
ing in downtown Sofia exhibits 
Soviet influence on construction. 


| 


untold misfortune. It lay astride the 
east-west invasion routes and was 
plundered by Goths, Huns, Crusad- 
ers, Maggayards and, in the Sixth 
Century, the Slavs. Slavs formed the 
first Bulgarian state but in the Four- 
teenth Century the Turks flooded 
over the area and Sofia took on an 
Oriental look, studded with bazaars, 
mosques and minarets. Independ- 
ence came after the-Russo-Turkish 
War in 1877/78 and Sofia changed 
into a Western capital, though re- 
taining much of the Oriental charm. 
The Balkan Wars of the early 1900s 
as well as both World Wars brought 
heavy ruin to Sofia and a constant 
reshaping of the national borders. It 
is this violent and colorful past 
which makes modern Sofia a curious 
tourist’s stamping ground. 

All excursions lead from Sofia in 
the four highway directions. The 
short distance west to the Yugoslav 
border is a colorful drive through 
rich hillside vineyards and wheat 
fields—38 miles with lots of colorful 
parking spots. The road south from 


Sofia passes 120 miles through the 
Rila Mountains to the Greek border 
in the direction of Salonica. The 
Rila Monastery, a tribute to old Bul- 
garian architecture, is a challenge to 
photographers, as is Mount Stalin, 
Bulgaria’s highest, nearby. Brovets, 
Bulgaria’s top-notch ski and winter 
resort, is a short drive off the main 
highway. 

North from Sofia several high- 
speed roads fan through the Balkan 
Mountains leading to Bucharest. All 
are scenic but probably the most 
beautiful is the easterly route be- 
tween the towns of Kazanlik and 
Trnovo over the Chipka Pass. 
Trnovo is an ancient Bulgar capital 
with lots of interesting ruins. North 
of the mountains, along the flat 
Danubian Plain, four towns are 
worth visiting: Vidin and Ruse, 
on the Danube, and Pleven and 
Kolarovgrad inland. Pleven is the 
center of a rich wine district, and 
each city boasts archeological relics. 
A motor bridge crosses the Danube 
at Ruse while car-carrying ferry 
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boats serve most other river-border 
junctions, ranging up to 250 miles 
north of Sofia. 

East from the capital, along the 
Trans-European Highway, is Plov- 
div, the nation’s second largest city 
and farming center. The drive takes 
about two hours through the flat 
plain, dotted with tiny villages. A 
large new Balkantourist hotel has 
been built at Plovdiv and marks a 
good midway stop for cross-country 
drivers. Within easy walking dis- 
tance from the hotel is Plovdiv’s 
old town section where five hills 
warp narrow twisting streets. A city 
archeological museum is one of the 
best in the Balkans. Plovdiv annual- 
ly hosts a summer international 
trade fair. The Turkish border is 
about 90 miles east from Plovdiv 
and an easy drive along the Maritsa 
River through the towns of Haskova 
and Harmanli, both very colorful. 


Plovdiv Pointers 


South from Plovdiv in the moun- 
tains again are the winter resort 
spots of Villegianture V. Kolarov 
and Smolian, appealing in summer 
as well. A little east of Plovdiv, the 
main Black Sea highway branches 
north. Passing Stara Zagora and 
Sliven, this route joins the coast first 
at Bourgas, a busy sea port. Across a 
narrow gulf, south from Bourgas is 
Nessebar, Bulgaria’s fastest-growing 
seaside town. In the past two or 
three years Balkantourist and the 
government have built a string of 
first-class hotels and restaurants 
skirting the beach. Nessebar was a 
popular Roman resort area also, 
and the town displays several well- 
preserved historical buildings. 

Varna, 80 miles to the north, is 
Bulgaria’s brightest sea spot. It ad- 
yertises its “Beaches of the Golden 
Sand” and for years has been one of 
the major bathing centers on the 
Black Sea. Continuous expansion of 
hotel facilities along miles of Varna 
beachland now enable it to host 
several thousand visitors at a time. 
Groups of as many as 1,000 are com- 
mon in midsummer when the buses 
from Russia roll in. 
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A visit should be well-planned be- 
fore going to Bulgaria as permits 
will be dated with entry and exit 
points recorded in advance. Balkan- 
tourist representatives will help 
schedule hotel and tour details, and 
visitors are expected to follow the 
plan. Changes may be made once 
inside Bulgaria, but only with Bal- 
kantourist’s approval. A twenty per 
cent reduction in costs is given 
tourists who pre-schedule all of 
their tour and pay for it Bee 
entering. 

The leva is Bulgarian currency, 
one U.S. dollar buying 9.52 leva. 
All Bulgarian money must be 
bought inside the country and un- 
der very strict control. On pre-paid 


Pre-Trip Paper Work 


or both Bulgaria and Czecho- 
eae pre-planned itiner- 
aries and visas are essential. Rep- 
resentatives of Balkantourist in 
New York City include General 
Tours, 595 Madison Ave., spe- 
cializing in trips for Americans to 
Eastern Europe. Embassy Tours, 
Ask Mr. Foster and any American 
Express or Cook’s office are also 
among travel agencies especially 
geared to handle necessary de- 
tails. They will arrange an itin- 
erary, hotel reservations and 


vouchers, auto permits, etc., pre- 
senting this data to the appropri- 
ate Consulate in Washington, 
D.C. Visa issuance is then made 
in about ten days or two weeks. 


tours, visitors need no leva with 
them except for purchasing curios. 
At the 9.52 rate, first-class hotel 
rooms cost about $5.00 for a single, 
$7.00 for doubles. All have private 
bath. Second-class hotels cost up to 
$4.00 but are not recommended. A 
gallon of 70-octane gasoline, the 
best, costs $1.00. Tires are more than 
$100. Cigarettes, beer, wine, vodka 
and liquors are about double Amer- 
ican costs. An average first-class res- 
taurant meal is $2.50, breakfast 
about $1.00, but the best yogurt 
in the world is fifteen cents any- 
where in Bulgaria. Native artwork 
and souvenirs are limited to wood 
carvings and painted wood objects, 
some lacework and ceramics. Costs 


are high by European standards, ~ 
and all prices are government-set 
and uniform over the country. 

Bulgarian language is similar to 
Slavic and Russian. Its alphabet is 
Cyrillic and visitors are advised to 
familiarize themselves with the 
characters beforehand as only a few 
road signs are printed in Western 
script. InBalkantourist offices and 
hotels, English, German and French 
are standard, but the average native 
speaks only Bulgarian. A pocket 
phrase book is a big help and the 
people are very polite and under- 
standing with foreigners. 

Balkantourist officials assure visi- 
tors that no restrictions. exist for 
photographers, but there are danger 
spots. Scattered along the highways 
are several military installations, all 
marked by the national flag and - 
generally with guards. Serious trou- ° 
ble may result from snapshooting 
nearby. A general rule also is not to 
take pictures within ten miles of a 
border. Otherwise, the peasants are 
happy to pose for pictures, meet Visi- 
tors and express friendship, both in 
the fields and in town. 


Customs Caution 


Another caution should be men- 
tioned about customs inspections. 
Bulgarians want a detailed declara- 
tion of money, valuables and any- 
thing which could be sold inside 
the border. Exit checks are exact- 
ing. Moncy exchange receipts must 
be saved to return with the customs: 
record, 

Motor traffic is very light in Bul- 
garia even in the cities. Road signs 
and driving rules match Western 
Europe and service stations are 
placed just outside each large town. 
Good road maps are available. Tem- 
porary Bulgarian auto insurance is 
sold at each entry point, and recom- 
mended. 

Relations between the U.S. and 
Bulgaria, split in 1949 over a cold- 
war salvo of accusations against the 
U.S. Embassy staff in Sofia, are now 
smoothed out. There is a Bulgarian 
legation in Washington and a U.S. 
legation in Sofia now. 

Bulgaria furnishes the ideal mo- 
tor route to Istanbul, and has an 
eager tourist agency with a lot to 
show. @ 
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these techniques 

for giving artificial 
respiration and 
clearing obstructions 
to breathing may 
save someone's life 


this summer 


|} TRAVEL WELL 


BY DR. COLTER RULE, author of A Traveler’s Guide to Good Health 


IS MONTH we continue discus- 
sion of First Aid emergencies 
or, as it is often referred to, 

What to Do Till the Doctor Comes. 
With summer approaching and mil- 
lions of vacationers taking to the 


water to swim, sail, water ski or fish, 


a few direct remarks about water 
safety and water accidents are very 
much in order. Every vacationer 
who will be around water should get 
out his First Aid handbook and 
brush up on these matters, particu- 
larly parents or those who will be 


near children. And they should, if 


possible, arrange to see a demonstra- 
tion of artificial respiration either 
through the local Red Cross, a life- 
guard at the beach or a friendly fire- 
man at the nearby fire station. 


The human organism can survive 
for weeks without food, for days 
without water, but only a few min- 
utes without air. Interference with 
the supply of air to the lungs is the 
number one First Aid emergency. 
Regardless of the cause—we are con- 
cerned here with drowning, but it 
could just as well be gas or smoke 
poisoning, strangulation or electric 
shock—the basic situation is the 
same. This situation is, simply, that . 
air (or more specifically the twenty 
per cent of oxygen that air con- 
tains) is not reaching the lungs. 
After removing the person from the 
source of the danger—water, elec- 
tric wire, gas or smoke-filled room— 
the treatment is the same, regard- 
less of cause: artificial respiration. 
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There are a number of methods 
for giving artificial respiration, and 
you may have learned one back in 
your Boy Scout or Girl Scout days. 
Any of these is probably all right, 
particularly if you know how to do 
it properly. Recently, the American 
Red Cross has adopted as the best 
method the “mouth-to-mouth” tech- 
nique which not many years ago 
was standard for infants and small 
children. Studies through the years 
established it as the best method 
for adults also. Official Red Cross 
instructions for the mouth-to-mouth 
method are as follows: 

1. If there is foreign matter visible 
in the victim’s mouth, wipe it out 
quickly with your fingers or a cloth 
wrapped around your fingers. 

2. Tilt the victim’s head back so 
the chin is pointing upward. Pull 
or push the jaw into a jutting-out 
position. ‘These maneuvers should 
relieve obstruction of the airway 
by moving the base of the tongue 
away from the back of the throat. 

3. Open your mouth wide and 
place it tightly over the victim’s 
mouth. At the same time pinch the 
victim’s nostrils shut or close the 
nostrils with your cheek. As an 
alternative, close the victim’s mouth 
and place your mouth over the nose. 
Blow into the victim’s mouth or 
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Carefree surf sport can be insured 
by briefing self beforehand 


on principles of water safety. 


nose. The first blowing efforts would 
determine whether or not obstruc- 
tion exists. 

4. Remove your mouth, turn your 
head to the side, and listen for the 
blowing effect. For an adult, blow 
vigorously at the rate of about 
twelve breaths a minute. For a child, 
take relatively shallow breaths ap- 
propriate for the child’s size, at the 
rate of about twenty a minute. 

5. If you are not getting air ex- 
change, re-check the head and jaw 
position. If you still do not get air 
exchange, quickly turn the victim 
on his side and administer several 
sharp blows between the shoulder 
blades in the hope of dislodging 
foreign matter. 

For those who have not yet 
learned the above treatment but 
have used the traditional Schaefer 
Method, a quick review of the 
Schaefer style is also in order. Place 
the person face down, head turned 
to one side and both arms above 
the head. Kneel, straddling the 
thighs of the unconscious person, 
and place your hands, fingers point- 
ing outward, along the lower mar- 
gin of the person’s ribs. Lean 
forward, keeping your arms stiff 
and, using the weight of your up- 
per body, press firmly on his rib 
cage, this to be accomplished while 


you count: 


original position while counting 
three-four. Repeat this alternating 
pressure and release, counting one- 
two, three-four. About sixteen 


pressure-release cyles per minute is — 


recommended. If someone has a 
watch with a second hand, he can 
time you. 

It is sometimes necessary to keep 
artificial respiration going for more 
than an hour. If others are present, 
you can alternately rest and give 
artificial respiration, changing every 
ten or fifteen minutes as fatigue 
dictates. Keep it up until profes- 
sional help arrives. Once breathing 
starts it may be feeble and the per- 
son must be watched carefully so 
that artificial respiration can be 
again started at once if breathing 


one-two. Release the 
pressure as you come back to the 


ceases. Loosen a tight collar or re- 


stricting clothing and remove gum, 
false teeth or anything else that in- 
terferes with a clear airway. 

In some cases of suffocation, the 
cause is obstruction of the airway 
by a foreign object. Coins, marbles, 
small toys, jewelry, partial dentures 
or a piece of food are the usual of- 


fenders. In such an emergency, arti- 


ficial respiration until the object is 
removed is useless. Any immediate 
attempt should be made to ex- 
tract the object. Regardless of the 


gageing it 


produces—gagging is’ 


more likely to be helpful than harm-- | 


ful—try to get a finger behind the 
object and work it outward. Don’t 
worry about producing a little dam- 
age to the tissues of the throat. For 
infants, hold them suspended up- 
side down. Place a child or an adult 
in a sitting position with head low- 
ered between knees. Sit behind them 
on a chair, your knees spread. The 
expulsive power of coughing can 
be increased if you encircle the per- 
son with your arms and squeeze 
hard around the lower ribs. 

If the airway (windpipe) is com- 
pletely obstructed and the obstruct- 
ing object is unreachable, there 
is but one procedure. It is called 
tracheotomy and consists in cut- 
ting a hole in the windpipe be- 
tween the cartilage rings just below 
the Adam’s apple. Many lives 
were saved by this procedure back 
in the days when diphtheria was 
rampant. @ 
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Up-to-Date Guide Unfolds All New Africa’s Attractions 


LWAYs something new out of 
Africa,” said that righteous 
Roman, Pliny the Elder, and 

the newest thing out of Africa today 
is Robert S. Kane’s Africa A to Z 
(Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
New York), 408 pages of text, 
photos and maps, of travel informa- 
‘tion, history, political data, cultural 
background and personal enthusi- 
asm about and for the Accelerating 
Continent. 

This hefty book is encyclopaedic 
in its exploration of every African 
republic, kingdom, empire, terri- 
tory, colony and protectorate. Fresh 
from the presses and obviously writ- 
ten by a man who has scarcely had 
time to climb out of his bush jack- 
et—or rather, his suit coat; Kane has 
produced a traveler’s report, not a 
safari story—Africa A to Z is tightly 
organized and as thoroughly in- 
dexed as an FBI file. 

There is a foreword by a vice- 
president of the American Express 
Co., John W. Houser, who had the 
pleasant assignment of writing the 
laudatory truth about this volume, 
then an introduction in which Kane 
stands up straight in the dock like 
a brave chappie and admits “the 
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Golden Rule of the American 
Travel Writer has been violated: 
there are allusions to political situ- 
ations.’ After that confession Kane 
alphabetically lists some salient 
facts about Africa, from Algeria 
to Zanzibar, compiling in the proc- 
ess an awesome array of the con- 
tinent’s complexity. Background 
information for tourists—visas, in- 
oculations, itineraries, etc.—warrant 
a sizable chapter. 

Since so many of Africa’s 56 na- 
tions are no older than Caroline 
Kennedy, the new maps which be- 
gin each of this book’s major sec- 
tions are essential to following 
Kane’s extensive descriptions and 
fast-paced commentary. Useful, too, 
are eight pages stacked with pic- 
tures—one of the best of these shows 
the supermodern front of a Chris- 
tian church with the departing con- 
gregation of Ghanaians looking like 
black Romans in their toga-like 
kente costumes. 

The major sections, on West, 
Central, Southern, East and North 
Africa are composed of separate 
chapters on each nation. These be- 
gin with a brief rundown of entry 
requirements, best time to visit, 
currency, film availability, princi- 
pal European language (the British 
have done particularly good work 
in this respect from the viewpoint 
of American travelers), domestic 
transportation and sources of fur- 
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ther information. Kane then con- 
siders in detail the country’s history 
and political position, its highlights 
for tourists, offers advice on what 
to buy and gives his opinion on ho- 
tels, restaurants and nightclubs. 

Anecdotes and opinion abound 
throughout Africa A to Z, ranging 
from the joyous impact of Audrey 
Hepburn on Stanleyville, where 
The Nun’s Story was filmed, to the 
author’s seething description of 
South Africa’s apartheid. Consist- 
ently honest, he includes frank ap- 
praisal of hotels and resorts, wheth- 
er well-known or not, as well as his 
opinions of their service and cui- 
sine—items too often ignored by 
mere pamphlet-prose compilers. 

A Guide for Travelers—Armchair 
and Actual reads the cover blurb, 
with what must be the first known 
manifestation of modesty in book 
jackets, for this volume is the guide 
to Africa, the first in print to cover 
every country on the continent. As 
a gadabout guide or for ready ref- 
erence at home, this is the finest 
one-volume compendium on the 
new Africa yet produced.—K. G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon and enclose 
remittance. Delivery is postpaid. 


| [] Please send me Africa A to Z at the special Club membership 
| price of $3.65 clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 


Montauk Point at Long Island's tip is tops 
for fishing with some 125 charter boats. 


Teddy Roosevelt's Saga- 7 
more Hill at Oyster Bay 
exhibits many hunting 
trophies, was Summer 


White House in his day. 


Far right, among island's @ 
miles of beaches is 
Southampton's while, 
lower right, numerous 
early windmills remain. 
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VENTA 
Island boasts many museums including 
one displaying over 100 antique autos. 
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BY DOROTHY SIEGEL 


ONG IsLAND, a fish-shaped, 120-mile-long sand bar 
lying at the foot of New York State holds enough 
travel attractions to fill a family’s vacation cal- 

endar for years. Variety is its keynote, with history 
a-plenty, sports galore, special events almost every 
month of the year, museums on everything from its 
now-defunct whaling industry to old cars, special at- 
tractions for the kiddies and thirteen state parks— 
all within several hours drive or train ride from the 
largest city in America. As a matter of fact, two New 
York City boroughs, Brooklyn and Queens, take up the 
westernmost part of the island, but to narrow things 
down a bit—and it’s hard to do—local reference to Long 
Island generally means just the middle of the fish and 
its tail, Nassau and. Suffolk counties. 

_ Suffolk is the largér, and also the most rural—an area 
of open countryside, farmlands, small villages and 
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fresh-water lakes. At its eastern end, it divides into two 
long peninsulas, the northern one ending in Orient 
Point, the southern in the sandy bluffs of Montauk 
Point. The eastern sections are reminiscent of Cape 
Cod. Here are the gently rolling hills, sand dunes and 
fine beaches that call families back summer after sum- 
mer to cottages rented for the season, to hotels, motels 
or boarding houses. 

Whether you’re in Nassau or Suffolk, it’s never more 
than an hour’s drive from the miles of sandy beaches 
facing the Atlantic on the South Shore to the wooded 
bluffs and gravel beaches of the North Shore, overlook- 
ing the Sound. Back roads lead through quiet stands of 
forest and past serene old cemeteries whose stones date 
back 200 years or more to breathtaking views of the 
Sound and, on a clear day, the low outlines of Connecti- 
cut across the water. 

No matter how you travel, every spot on the island 
is easily accessible. Three separate lines of the Long 
Island Railroad serve the North and South Shores and 
the central section. And, in the summer, this company 
offers many reduced-price special excursions to points 
of interest. Buses link all towns and regularly scheduled 
flights leave daily from LaGuardia Airport for Mon- 
tauk Point—a 40-minute trip that costs $20.00 one-way, 
a bit more for roundtrips. There are also airports near 
East Hampton, Riverhead and the Islips. Excellent 
local roads, through highways and parkways cover both 
counties, while Connecticut is only an hour and a half 
away via car and passenger ferries from either of two 
Suffolk towns. It’s an even shorter ferry ride to Shelter 
Island from two North Shore towns and to Fire Island 
from several points on the South Shore. 

Getting to and around the Island is easy enough— 
but deciding what to see and do is another story. 


FOR HISTORY BUFFS 


You'll find old churches and old houses, furnished 
according to their period, scattered through both 
counties. Local historical museums also keep the past 
alive. 

In Setauket stands Thompson House, the eighteenth- 
century, scallop-shingled birthplace of Benjamin — 
Thompson, the early historian of Long Island. It’s 
furnished in early Colonial style, and an old-fash- 
ioned herb garden blooms at its doorstep. In the 
same town, the Caroline Church of Brookhaven, built 
in 1729, is one of the oldest Episcopal churches in the 
U.S. in continuous service. Inside, it looks like the 
hold of a small ship and old, 12x12 timbers can be seen 
in the walls and ceiling. 

Nearby, the grey-shingled Presbyterian Church ad- 
joins one of the oldest cemeteries on the island, with 
stones dating as far back as the late 1600s. A famous 
early American painter, William Sidney Mount, is 
buried here. You can see a good selection of Mount 
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paintings in Stony Brook’s Suffolk Museum—one of the 
finest and best organized “local’’ museums I’ve ever 
enjoyed tramping through. This entire collection was 
donated by Long Island families and encompasses the 
completely reconstructed interior of an old General 
Store, an early cobbler’s shop, Stony Brook's first post 
office and lovely eighteenth-century furniture—includ- 
ing the piano on which America’s first opera was com- 
posed by a Stony Brook native. One room, Lempfert 
Hall, is devoted to Long Island Natural History and its 
outstanding exhibit consists of a full-size local Indian 
hut of the pre-1700 period with several life-size figures 
in customary dress and regalia arranged around it. 

The Carriage House, a few blocks away, is a branch 
of the museum—worth a good two or three hours in 
itself. It contains a collection of nearly 300 horse-drawn 
vehicles and sleighs, and be sure to see the Wells Fargo 
U.S. Overland Stagecoach—with an arrow pointing to 
a bullet hole in the back. You'll also love nosing around 
“Old #38”, the Long Island Railroad steam locomotive 
retired in 1955. Other fascinating exhibits include a 
harness maker’s shop, the Sam West smithy, moved here 
from East Setauket, the Nassakeag Schoolhouse, built 
in 1818, and an old newspaper shop. 

Stony Brook’s seventeenth-century Old Grist Mill is 
still another historic attraction. But if it’s windmills 
you're after—and there are more eighteenth-century 
ones still standing on the Island than in any other 
section of the U.S.—you'll find plenty between the Shin- 
necock Hills and Bridgehampton, at the other end of 
the Island. East Hampton has three, but only the Old 
Hook Mill, on Main Street, is open to the public. 

At the other end of Main Street, you'll want to 
visit “Home Sweet Home,’ a seventeenth-century, gray- 
shingled salt-box house, brightened by wisteria vines, 
that was John Howard Payne’s childhood home. Inside, 
the rooms are crammed with furniture and fine collec- 
tions of Spode, Wedgwood, lustreware and pewter. 
Next door, the Mulford House, another early salt-box 
home, is more sparsely furnished in the 1700 period. 

If you’d like to learn more about the early days 
of this area, drop in at the Historical Society Museum, 
just down the street, in Clinton Academy—the first 
academy chartered in New York State. 

Roslyn’s Old Grist Mill—supposedly visited by 
George Washington—is another point of interest. Now 
it's a museum and tea room. Washington actually 
stayed at Sagtikos Manor, a seventeenth-century home 
in Bay Shore. Be sure to see the unusual sun dial to 
the left of its entrance—the center staff, that casts the 
shadow, is a gilded griffin. 

Other old houses worth a visit are Walt Whitman’s 
birthplace in Huntington, with its “borning room” and 
Whitman memorabilia; Southampton’s Hollyhocks, the 
oldest English frame house in the state (circa 1660) ; 
the recently opened Sherwood-Jayne House in East 
Setauket; Cutchogue’s Old House with its two enor- 
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mous fireplaces; and Raynham Hall, home of the patri- i 
otic Townsend family—and one-time billet for Major 


Andre—in Oyster Bay. 


All of these homes are furnished in the simple style | 


of their period. The Manor of St. George, in Shirley, is 
slightly more elegant. A plain, two-story, yellow shingle, 


it’s furnished with many original pieces in early eight- 
eenth-century decor and has one room devoted to a | 
collection of documents that includes a first édition — 
of Common Sense, records of payments to Minute Men | 
and the original Manor grant, dated 1693. The house _ 
and a family graveyard, with stones dating from the 
mid-1700s are beautifully situated in a clearing in the — 


woods overlooking Bellport Bay. 
At the other end of the Island, 


velt, it was the Summer White House during his presi- 
dency. Trophies from Roosevelt's hunting expeditions 
add an exotic touch, and on the third floor there are 


rooms of memorabilia that give you the feeling of peek- — 


ing into a family scrapbook. 


You can see the President and Mrs. Roosevelt's graves | 
in Oyster Bay’s Young’s Memorial Cemetery and, ad- | 
joining it, the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary with its memo- | 
rial fountain and Trailside Museum. The Museum | 


features displays of regional flora and fauna, fitting 
tributes to Roosevelt's life-long efforts in behalf of 
conservation. 


FOR MUSEUM-MINDED 


There are almost as many museums on the Island as | 
historic homes and some are unusual enough to be | 


in Oyster Bay, | 
Sagamore Hill is another must. A rambling, cozily- | 
furnished Victorian house built by Theodore Roose- | 


considered essential stops. One of these is Eagles Nest, | 


about an hour’s drive from Sagamore Hill, at Center- — 


port. Once the William K. Vanderbilt estate, it consists 


of an impressive Spanish-Moroccan mansion and three | 


museums set on 43 beautifully landscaped acres over- 
looking Northport Bay. Your entrance fee, 75 cents, 
entitles you to browse among superlative collections of 


marine and amphibian life, ship models and animals | 


—more than 17,000 items in all—and take a conducted | 
tour through the luxuriously furnished mansion itself. _ 


The other Island museums aren’t so elegantly situ- 
ated. However, many are housed in old homesteads 


partially furnished in Early American and their gen--} 


erally fine collections deal with the history of a partic 
ular locality. 

The Southampton Historical Museum is in this 
category, with the oldest one-room schoolhouse in 
Suffolk and an old country store, in a pre-Revolutionary 
barn, on its grounds. The pride and joy of Riverhead’s 
Suffolk County Historical Museum is the John Hulbert 
flag, said to pre-date Betsy Ross's. Its thirteen six- 
pointed stars are arranged in the crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew. 
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_ Whaling museums at Cold Spring Harbor and Sag 
Harbor are devoted to what was once an important 
Island industry. Sag Harbor’s, the larger of the two, is 
housed in a building shaded by beautiful old elms and 
horsechestnuts. A harpoon-equipped whaleboat and 
three big iron try pots are displayed outside, and the 
museum collection gives a remarkably complete pic- 
ture of life in whaling times. The Old Whaler’s Church 
and the Old Custom House are other reminders of Sag 
Harbor’s salty past. 

' Southampton has two museums worth a visit also. 
Its Long Island Automotive Museum is the largest in 
the world devoted to the history of the automobile, 
with over 100 antique vehicles on display as well as 
an old-time auto repair shop. And the Parrish Art 
Museum has a fine collection of early and modern 
American paintings, European paintings—including 
the famous Sacre Coeur by Dali—and Japanese prints. 


iy 


FOR NATURE LOVERS 


The place for nature lovers is the 648-acre Bayard- 
Cutting Arboretum in Great River. Five outstanding 
nature walks there are marked for your convenience 
and, if you want to spend the day, you can picnic at 
various spots on the estate or have a light lunch at the 
Refreshment Bar in the main building. 

Another fine place for a ramble around the woods is 
the Tackapausha Preserve on Sunrise Highway just 
east of Washington Avenue in Massapequa. Five-and-a- 
half miles of nature trails wind through this 65-acre 
wild-life sanctuary, and it contains more than 1,500 
plants native to Long Island. In addition, a fine mu- 
seum on the grounds presents exhibits on all aspects 
of Long Island natural history. 

_ The Jessup Swamp Sanctuary, Wolf Swamp Sanctu- 
ary and Sunken Forest Preserve are other unspoiled 
Island nature sanctuaries. 


FOR SPORTSMEN 


There are plenty of Island activities for the energetic. 
Both Nassau and Suffolk abound in golf courses and 
Southampton’s Shinnecock Hills Club is the oldest in 
the United States. : : 

Fresh, salt-water or surf fishing—take your pick—the 
Island’s got it. There’s big game fishing—broadbilled 
swordfish, tuna and marlin—out of Fire Island Inlet 
and Montauk Point. In fact, a list of all the fish that run 
in Long Island waters would read like an ichthyology 
textbook. Charter boats—renting from $15.00-$75.00 
daily and up—and fishing stations featuring rental 
boats, bait and tackle are liberally scattered about the 
Island. More than 125 charter and party boats are avail- 
able at Montauk alone. 

_ To top things off, you can go crabbing and clamming 


in places like Peconic Bay and the Shinnecock Canal. 
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Resort Islands of the 


BAHAMAS 


Different, delightful—the Old World charm of 
sunny Nassau and the Bahamas! Come visit 
here soon... regular, direct air and cruise ship 
service from Canada, New York, and Florida. ~< 


SEE ANY 
TRAVEL AGENT! 


youd neuer believe a vacation Could be 


SO WONDERFUL... 


S. NORTH AMERICAN 
S.S 


Ss. 
S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


onc SO ECONOMICAL, 00! 


eee A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


No wonder passengers repeat 
their Great Lakes Cruise vacations 
year after year! Where else can 
you have so much fun, rest and 
relaxation for so little? Where 
else can you enjoy 7 thrilling days 
and 7 glorious nights of gay ship- 
board parties, deck sports, danc- 
ing, sun bathing, entertainment 
new friends, matchless food and 


7 DAYS from $174.50 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or Duluth. 

Rates, plus tax, include transportation, 
meals, berth in OUTSIDE cabin. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


Dept. T 
Foot of Woodward Ave. i 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


visits to exciting ports... all in 
one package at this low all- 
expense budget price? Think of 
it... over 2200 marvelous miles 
of cruising the scenic and historic 
waterways of America’s Great 
Inland Seas. Come along, and see 
what you’ve been missing! Your 
TRAVEL AGENT has all the 
details and colorful literature. 


Ask for free descriptive literature 

about special round-trip and 

one-way Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 

Seaway Cruises between Chicago 
and Montreal. 


Please send me a free copy of your 1961 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. Q 2 
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LONG ISLAND 


For local regulations governing shell-fishing, check 
with the Village Clerk of the nearest town. 

Other water sports include bay, surf and pool bath- 
ing—and wonderful skin-diving off the North Shore and 
in Peconic Bay. The Island is also a leading yachting 
center, with pleasure boats available in many places— 
and you can even rent sailboats at Montauk, Hampton 
Bays and Quogue. 

There are public tennis courts in a number of Island 
towns. You can also rent bicycles in such places as 
Southampton—or horses at one of the riding stables that 
If you'd rather watch than gallop, there 
ame scheduled 


dot the Island. 
are five polo fields on the Island, with a g 
at Bethpage State Park every Sunday anes the season. 
Roosevelt Raceway, at Westbury, features trotting races 
and there's regular racing at famous Belmont Park. On 
the other side of the coin, auto racing is featured at 
Bridgehampton and Riverhead. 

Suffolk is also the place for nimrods, with abundant 
pheasant, duck, quail and other game birds. And, to 
round out the sports picture, there’s a ski tow and tobog- 
gan run at Bethpage State Park, softball and football 
fields and hiking trails in many of the other state parks— 
and iceboating in the winter on Lake Ronkonkoma, the 
largest body of fresh water on the Island. 

Long Island State Parks are a varied lot. Bethpage 
has five eighteen-hole golf courses, 
games area, livery stables and eleven miles of scenic 
bridle paths. Heckscher is also a wild life sanctuary, 
where you'll probably see wild deer, pheasants, rabbits 
and a variety of wild fowl and other birds. Belmont 
Lake features rowboats and canoes for rent, picnic areas 
and a nature trail. 

Fishing piers, a bait station and an anchorage for 
charter and open fishing boats are part of Captree. You 
can catch a ferry from Captree to Fire Island State Park 
for its picnic shelters, bathhouse and wonderful surf 
bathing. 

Hempstead Lake State Park has an archery field and 
a model yacht basin—transformed into an ice skating 
rink in the winter—and a children’s carousel. And if 
you've brought tent and sleeping bags, head for the 
hills—Hither Hills State Park, that is—for oceanfront 
camping, or Wildwood for woodland sites a few min- 
utes’ stroll from a fine North Shore beach. Be sure to 
write in advance for your reservation, 


tennis courts, a 


FOR THEATREGOERS 


Finally, there’s the star of Long Island State Parks, 
world-famous Jones Beach, with its four miles of snow- 
white sand; surf, bay and pool bathing; facilities for all 
kinds of games from shuffleboard through roller skating 
to archery and pitch and putt golf. For the younger set, 
there are playgrounds, kindergartens and an Indian 
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; | 
Village with an Indian chief to tell stories of Indian | 


folklore and conduct games and classes. Jones Beach } 
bustles with activity at night, too. Its $4,000,000 Marine | 


Theatre presents a musical extravaganza during the- 
season and there’s free outdoor dancing nightly, band | 
concerts and plenty of other items on the entertainment | 
agenda. 

Jones Beach isn’t the only place to go for outstanding. 
evening entertainment-Summer theatres are active in | 
at least nine different towns on the Island, and the | 


Stony Brook Music Festival presents a varied program | | 


each summer, ranging from Dixieland through Duke 
Ellington to operatic highlights. 


For a ‘“‘different”’ 


evening, visit the Custer Institute | 


for Research in Southold on one of their open-house | 


nights. The Institute features a power-driven astronom- : 
ical dome, with a six-inch refractor, and a smaller ob-' 
servatory with a five-inch refractor. ; 


FOR CHILDREN 


When you travel with children, it’s always nice to. 
visit sights and sites of special interest to them. If you're. 
on the Island at the end of August, your youngsters | 
will get a thrill out of the annual three-day Pow-Wow 
at the Shinnecock Indian Reservation near Southamp- 
ton. Songs, dances and rituals are part of the program 
at this gathering of the eastern and western tribes, and 
native handicrafts are exhibited. 


City youngsters also get a kick out of Faiviows Nl 


U.S.A., in Middle Island, with its Mother Goose Vil-, 


lage—where fairy tales come to life—and animal pets to} 


cuddle and feed. And they love Lollipop Farm, in Syos- 


set, which also features young animals as well as a minia+} 
/ 


ture train and an indoor exhibit of rare birds and mam-: 
mals, including talking mynahs, a “honey bear’ and a 
huge Galapagos tortoise. 

The New York State Fish Hatchery, not too far from, 
Lollipop Farm, at Cold Spring Harbor, makes a nice 
side-trip for young naturalists. On thé other hand, 
young scientists will go for Spaceland at Roosevelt 
Field in Garden City. 

Not too far away, at Kings Point, your boys will get 
a bang out of the formal military reviews held on al- 
ternate Saturdays at the U. S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy. (See Guide Right, Travel, Feb., 1961.) Phone HU 
2-8200 to see whether one is being held on a particular 
Saturday—or go on out anytime just for a look around 
what was once the Walter P. Chrysler estate. 


Other sights that should interest the youngsters are} 


the Montauk Point Lighthouse built in 1795, the In- 
dian Burial’Ground on East Lake Drive in Montau 


and 5:00 p.m. at the Fishing Docks on West Lake Drive.} 


As you can readily see, the only problem on a Long i 


Island vacation is finding enough time to sample all 
there is to see and do. @ 


‘ 
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BY JOHN MASTERS 
_ Author of Bhawani Junction, 
Coromandel, Fandango Rock, etc. 


UR TENT stood on the pass in 
O the shelter of a row of small 
pines. To the east the grassy 
_ slope dropped away steeply into the 

Jong, curved Death Canyon and 
down under the spiked towers of 
the Tetons to Jackson Hole. To the 
west the land fell more gradually 
toward the Idaho plain. After the 
rain, the evening sun reappeared 
and drew a rainbow across the can- 
yon. Smoke began to curl up, and 
bend gradually to the north under 
_ the sunset breeze. My wife and I sat 
_ down on heavy logs we had dragged 
up our first day there, and smiled at 
each other. 

“Still. alone,” I whispered. We 
had not seen a soul since our second 
day in camp, and this was our sixth. 

Laughing, she cocked her head 
and listened. ““That’s just what we 
are not,’ she said after a moment. 
Then I heard it—a mysterious rus- 
tling scurrying around, coming 
from a wide area, seeming to be 
made by a numerous army of—what? 
I stood up slowly, the hairs on the 
back of my neck crawling. 

A dog barked and my tension re- 
laxed. A huge flock of sheep began 

to appear in the scrub and among 
the trees, working up from the Ida- 

ho side, then a sheepdog, dashing 
round the upper flanks of the flock, 

_ then two men on horseback, calling 
to the sheep in Spanish. 

’ The nearer rider, a tall fellow 
about 22, almost fell off his horse 

when I called from the shadow of 

the pines, “Que tal, hombre?” 

They were Basque shepherds 
from the Spanish mountains where 
my wife and I had also walked. Un- 

tence 


4 
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WE 
WALK 
FOR 
PLEASURE 


til late at night the four of us sat 
round the fire, sharing our food and 
their wine from leather bottles, and 
sharing, too, talk and reminiscence 
in a cheerful mixture of Spanish, 
Basque and English. 

We crawled into our tent feeling 
a particular warmth, not only be- 
cause we had met such excellent 
company but because our method 
of taking a vacation gave us the op- 
portunity and the time to explore 
such a chance contact, just as it gave 
us time to pick and preserve flowers, 
to wait and watch and photograph 
birds and animals, to see how other 
people live and share that life with 
them. 

We walk for pleasure, and for 
spiritual and physical profit. Some- 
times we take walks of only a day, 
but we prefer the trip that has some- 
thing of the nature of an expedition 
—not necessarily a spartan one. On 
this particular occasion we were 
camping, alone and far from civili- 
zation, eating canned food in primi- 
tive surroundings. Another year 
might find us walking from inn to 
inn through a French province fa- 


-mous for its food and wine, or tak- 


ing a trail that leads from one com- 
fortable camp to another over the 
blinding-white granite of the High 
Sierra. We have walked, in a May 
snowstorm, into a high village of the 
Auvergne and listened to tales of the 
Maquis, fine omelettes inside us, 
delicate cognac in our hands and 
the fire roaring in the kitchen. We 
have helped a Dartmouth freshman 
atop a White Mountain peak make 
blueberry muffins for breakfast. 
And under a full moon, on the grass, 


under the Pyrenees we have learned, 
laughing, to dance the sardana. 

We have no objection to the auto 
as a means of transportation, but 
when we go exploring we believe 
that it is better to see a little, whole 
and deep and true, than to see a lot 
shallow and fast, and distorted by 
the very speed of the seeing. Neither 
trees nor flowers nor animals move 
at 60 miles per hour. To know them 
you have to stop and get down on 
your feet. 

We walk, also, for the lowly but 
none the less compelling reason that 
we have found no bread as good as 
bread eaten in hunger, no house so 
friendly as the one which shelters 
us from the rain, no drink so refresh- 
ing as the one taken in thirst. But 
there is no need to be cranky on the 
subject. If there’s a thunderstorm 
outside, we stay within and put our 
feet up. We go in the jets to Spain— 
to walk when we get there. This last 
year we covered 10,000 miles by car 
—to walk in Wyoming. It is very un- 
likely that we shall hit the headlines 
by striding across the continent 
through blizzard, heat wave and 
hurricane. But when we can, we 
walk. 

The rewards come in _ three 
shapes. First, there is the happy ac- 
cident, our meeting with the Basque 
shepherds, for example. I men- 
tioned that we had not seen anyone | 
for four days before then. That was 
when, walking the high meadows 
near noon, we met a strongly built 
middle-aged man wearing trousers, 
strong boots and a T shirt, with a 
big pack on his back. He was a Mor- 
mon from Salt Lake City. He had 
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started out at dawn from his sleep- 
ing-bag site beneath a tree twenty 
miles back and he intended to make 
twenty more before nightfall. But 
he was in no hurry, and sat and 
talked with us for half an hour, ad- 
vising us where we could find cer- 
tain flowers my wife was searching 
for, before he shouldered his huge 
pack, waved, and went on his jour- 
ney. No similar encounter at a gas 
station could have put the three of 
us in such close and instant com- 
munion, for when we parted, with 
nothing deep or personal said, we 
knew each other. 

I shall always remember, with a 
peculiar nostalgia, a night in a rude 
shelter high above the Andros- 
coggin Valley near Berlin, N. H. 
It was ten years ago, and we were 
not yet U. S. citizens. At midnight 
a far, eerie calling awakened us. The 
enormous silence of America sur- 
rounded and cradled us, for a mo- 
ment there was no sound at all, then 
it came again—the whistle of a 
steam locomotive, calling in the 
night as it climbed the valley, alone. 
The steam locomotive has gone 
now, but the expanse and the his- 
tory of this country were in that 
sound. In our shelter we sat up, 
listening, until the whistling faded, 
and we knew we were hearing some- 
thing specially American. Only in 
such a place, far from any road, 
could we hear it alone, undiluted 
and unalloyed. 

On another occasion, heading for 
a cabin in the White Mountains, we 
expected to spend the evening, in 
the company of the hutmaster and, 
at the most, two or three other 
couples like ourselves. But at four 
o'clock two boys’ camps and one 
girls’ camp arrived, from different 
directions but all with Indian names 
like Pemigewasset or Mishe Mokwa. 
Our evening was pleasant but quite 
different from our anticipation. A 
hundred kids between ten and four- 
teen were jammed in there, hungry 
as locusts, climbing the nearby peak 
in the twilight, swimming in the icy 
lake, pillow-fighting half the night. 
It was not restful but—like the other 
happy accidents—the occasion con- 
tained more than appeared on the 
surface, for we had all come there by 


walking, and the atmosphere of that 
far, hard-to-reach place brought us | 
together in understanding in a way _ 
that no visit to their camps could | 
have accomplished. ai 

The second category of reward is | 
a special human insight which this } 
kind of contact, made on the‘earthy - 
level of the walkers’ world often | 
brings. In Spanish Galicia once, | 


walking along a muddy lane, we 


came up with a woman driving a _ 
cow. The three of us continued to- | 
gether, talking amiably about the | 


weather, the crops, the difficulty of |} 


playing bagpipes, for which Gali- | 
cians share a fondness with Scots, — 
until we reached her village. There — 
I said I would like to photograph } 
her. She said, “Wait a moment, 7 
senor.” I thought, what a pity, she is | 
going to pretty herself up, and her | 
charm is her face streaked with the | 
dirt of the field where she worked, |) 
her dignity in poverty, her grace | 
without artifice. Then I saw that she } 
was not prettying herself—she was } 
prettying her cow. She slicked down }} 
its forelock with water, and polished } 
its horns with an edge of her skirt. | 
Then, she stood proudly at its head | 
and said, “Ready now.” a 

Third and most important re- } 
ward from walking is the factor | 
which really underlies everything | 
else—a close communion with the | 
land and its people. If you want to» 


see England, you should visit the } 


Tower of London, Stratford, the 
Cotswolds. If you want to know | 
England—walk for a few days along — 
the trace of a Roman road. Some- 
times, nowadays, the trace is a mod- 
ern highway, sometimes a cart track, 
sometimes no more than the divi- 
sion between two fields. Once it led 
us through the estate of a duke, who 
strolled along with us to the edge of 
his domain. There are pubs where | 
you can eat and sleep, all the time -| 
feeling that you are being accom- 
panied by an invisible, friendly 
centurion. 

Once, walking across a Spanish 
moorland we came on a cart track 
in which over the centuries bullock 
cart wheels had made foot-deep ruts 
in the rock. Soon we met men carry- 
ing their jackets on their arms, girls 
in fiesta dress, old men on horses, all 
carrying baskets or hampers. They 
were all going the same way under 
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‘ the June sun. We asked where. W hy, 


didn’t we know? It was the day of 
the cwrro. Had we not noticed there 
were no wild horses to be seen? 
We learned that on this day men 
had been out before dawn driving 
all the wild horses to a central cor- 


yal. Each horse was branded with 


its owner’s mark, and now the foals 
born since last: year’s curro would 
also be branded. At the corral there 
would be dancing, and choral sing- 
ing, and picnics in the pines, and 


bands of young men with heavy 


‘goatskins full of red wine. 

So it was. Gradually the silent 
horizons of the moor became alive 
with horses, first in ones and twos, 


then in great bands, behind them > 


\the riders, urging them steadily on. 


_ At the corral the dust rose in yellow 


clouds, and hoofs lashed and teeth 
flashed as men ran in to catch the 
foals and pull them out for brand- 
ing. Bagpipes played wild music, 
from all sides people came to us 
holding out food, “Would you like 
some?” We were not. foreigners, 
hardly even strangers. Because like 


_ them we had come on foot, sweating 


in the hot sun. Like them, we were 
of the same race: that which is some- 


times called human. 


Here in America our communion 
is not with the past as such, though 


a walk on the Appalachian Trail 


will tell us better than a hundred 


_ books what sort of land the pioneers 
faced with axe and plow. When we 
_ walk, here, we are rediscovering ele- 


mental needs of human nature 


which our material progress has 


been stifling. Five generations ago 
we had to walk—now, we are learn- 
ing that we need to. 

I am often asked how to manage 
the mechanics of a walking trip. 
The answer is—any way you wish. 
A walking vacation is a do-it-your- 
self affair but there are two princi- 
pal methods. The first is to go toa 
central place and walk out from it, 
returning each night to your tent 


or inn. When you have covered that 


area, move on to another central 

point, by any form of transport, any 

_distance—to another country, if you 
will, and start again. 

The second method is to walk 
from A to B by any route you 
choose. This is more flexible and 
more interesting, but unless you 
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want to carry your food, tent and 
sleeping gear, you need a country- 
side that is unspoiled yet densely oc- 
cupied, so you can find board and 
lodging within a comfortable day’s 
stroll. Sometimes, in high country, 
you will find cabins run by moun- 
taineering clubs providing all facili- 
ties. In the United States we have 
the circle of the High Sierra, where 
six camps set up by the Yosemite 
Park and Curry Company enable 
the walker or rider to traverse 
Yosemite Park unburdened by 
heavy gear, and the eight huts of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, open 
to the public, which start at Lone- 
some Lake near North Woodstock, 
N. H., and end beyond Pinkham 
Notch at the foot of Mt. Washing- 
ton, about 70 walking miles to the 
northeast. 

There are a few rules for this kind 
of long-distance walking. First, if 
you are going to a foreign country, 
learn a few words and phrases of 
the language from records or texts. 
Even the smallest attempt on your 


_ part to speak their language makes 


an enormous difference in the at- 
titude of the people you meet. 
And, of course, walking the byways, 
you actually need the language 
more than you do in the plush tour- 
ist hotels. Second, find out all you 
can about the area before you 
go there, including the probable 
weather conditions. Third, choose 
your location not because it is good 
country to walk in but because you 
want to go there anyhow—then 
walk. Fourth, walk light. A small 
rucksack will hold all you need, and 
gives you freedom to hop on cars or 
planes or even bicycles when you 
feel like it. It is much more fun to 
buy on the spot when you find you 


_lack something rather than burden 


yourself with what you find you 
don’t want. Fifth and last—and it is 
astonishing how many people ne- 
glect this—use good shoes or boots, 
tested and broken in. 

Napoleon said an army marches 
on its stomach. I am sure you will 
find your feet more convenient. We 
do, and we have been walking for 
twenty years, and hope to continue 
to until failing muscles finally com- 
pel us to sit on the porch and watch 
others setting out on the infinitely 
varied, infinitely exciting trail. @ 


PREVENT CRIPPLING DISEASES 


PLEASE SAY YES TO THE 
NOV MARCH OF DIMES 


YOU Can TAKE 


‘THEM WITH YOU 


A Guide to Traveling 
with Children in Europe 
by Violet Weingarten 
2S~ An itinerary for all the family 
@eS~ Family-plan flights 
Be Clothes and baggage 
@aS~ Finding a doctor abroad 
aS Finding reliable baby-sitters 
5~ When things go wrong 
NE Hotels vs. pensions 
and much, much more 


$3.95 at your bookstore or from 


E, P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Ave. South, N. Y. 10 
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Bay-Side Florida Motel Puts Patrons on Skis 


HE NEW ‘Treasure Isle Ski 
Lodge that was _ recently 
opened in Miami _ Beach, 


Florida, has taken bold steps to 
appeal for the patronage of the 
swimsuit set. The lodge, a motel 
that additionally offers efficiency 
apartments, boasts continuous all- 
day water-skiing—including boat 
and driver—free to its guests plus 
free water-ski lessons, free skin- 
diving lessons, free boat tours and 
boat picnics, free fishing trips, free 
water shows, free Continental 
breakfasts and free use of a car— 
except for insurance and mileage. 

Located on Biscayne Bay, the 
Treasure Isle’s rates through De- 
cember 15 are pegged at $8.00, 
$10.00 and $12.00 for motel accom- 
modations, with efficiency apart- 
ments priced at $10.00, $12.00 and 
$14.00. These rates are per person, 
double occupancy. An additional 
charge of $5.00 is made for each ex- 
tra person. 

The inn’s 116 motel rooms and 
kitchenettes are in villa style and 
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spread over five acres of grounds. 
Each unit has its own carport and 
porch, and, of course, air condition- 
ing and a 21-inch free TV set. There 
is a waterfront Olympic-size pool, 
illustrated above, for guests who are 


only moderately energetic, and 
shuffleboard counts for those who 
want to dry off temporarily. A solari- 
um and sun deck plus two private 
fishing docks are also available. 

For the benefit of moppets, the 
Treasure Isle Ski Lodge has a spe- 
cial children’s playground, and for 
their parents, a cocktail lounge. 
There is also a coffee shop, and the 
lodge is situated near a golf course. 
Pets are welcomed at this unusual 
hostelry. 

With a 600-foot frontage on Bis- 
cayne Bay and the impressive list of 
sporting pastimes indicated above, 
the Treasure Isle probably manages 
to keep the majority of its patrons 
distracted from the dangerously 
nearby pleasures of Hialeah and 
Gulfstream race tracks. The inn’s 
address is 1865 79th St. Causeway. 


ODDS & INNS ~ 


URRENTLY under construction 
in Washington, D. C., is the 
fourteen-story Madison Mo- 

tor Hotel, which when opened in 


1962 will boast 400 rooms and sub-~ 
surface parking for 350 aufomo- | 


biles. The Madison will have closed- 
circuit television so that arriving 
guests may select rooms from their 
cars in a drive-in registration area. 
Completed, the inn will cost some 
$8,000,000. . . . Treadway Inns add- 
ed the Baron Steuben Hotel in 
Corning, N. Y., to its chain and 
plans a major renovation program. 
... A luxury resort hotel, first of its 
kind in the Philippines, is slated to 
open on the island of Mindanao 
October |. Called the Davao Insular 
Hotel, the inn will be ten minutes 


from the local airport, which in | 


turn is two and a half hours from 
Manila. There will be an initial 104 
rooms plus beach, pool, opportuni- 
ties for fishing, and hunting for such 
game as wild boar and crocodiles. 
... Runaway Bay Hotel and Coun- 
try Club is readying for a Novem- 
ber debut, when it will feature its 


own eighteen-hole golf course and- | 


a 60-by-150-foot saltwater swimming 
pool on the beach in addition to its 
110 rooms. . . . London firm is pre- 
paring a $14,000,000 hotel develop- 
ment program for the isle of Malta. 
.... The Grand’Albergo Maugeri 
recently opened in Acireale, near 
Catania in Sicily, has 80 beds andall 
rooms with bath. ... The new South 
Pacific Hotel in Lautoka, second 
largest town in the Fijis, has 23 
double rooms and two suites, all air- 
conditioned. Lautoka is seventeen 
miles from Nadi International Air- 
port and home base for Fiji’s famed 
Blue Lagoon cruises. . . . In Ganber- 
ra, capital of Australia, the 82-room 
Rex-at-Canberra Hotel opened re- 
cently, offering a guest lounge bor- 
dering the swimming pool, an out- 
door coffee shop, a beer garden plus 
cocktail lounge, public bar and din- 
ing room. Perched on a wooded 
slope, all the hotel’s rooms have 
broad windows overlooking the city 
and some of them feature private 
balconies. . . . Another hotel for 
children is the Cazzulani in the Aus- 
trian town of Seefeld. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities: to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in order to 


secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


‘Summer Slaughter 


to move into summer, more and 

more cars will be out on the roads 
for evening spins with the family or long- 
er trips to vacation hideaways. It’s a 
pleasant time—but it can be turned into 
horror if you ignore the simplest safety 
practices. 

For instance, if you jam on your brakes 
while traveling 60 miles an hour, you will 
keep moving 366 feet before you come to 
a halt. And your nervous tension will 
have risen for an added danger stress 
when you most need control. 

Travelers should also leave map read- 
ing and signpost spotting to someone 
else, or if traveling alone pull off to the 
side for familiarization of what’s ahead 
by study of the map’s immediate area. 
Frequent stops for such perusals are far 
better than sudden surprise at a highway 
junction sign that might cause an unsig- 
nalled reaction endangering other driv- 
ers. Safety is often a matter of simple 
» forethought, 

Still imbued with the concept of wide 


‘ $ THE days grow longer and we start 


open spaces, Americans are sometimes 
inclined to allow too little time to reach 
a destination. A wiser approach is to cut 
down your distance for more frequent 
rests and recreation. One too-tired driver 
can, in brutal fact, kill two carloads of 
people in a disaster-ridden minute. 

Sensible action by us all can drasti- 
cally reduce America’s annual summer 
slaughter on the highways. Such action 
must start, however, with you behind that 
wheel. Good driving demands more than 
just the ability to nudge a power-drive 
shift into the right slot. Good travelers 
make certain they can meet these de- 
mands. 


Wes 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


join the National Travel Club: 


ADDRESS. 


CITY 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name of 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
Nominating Member: 
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ADDRESS 


Membership No. 
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Patience, planning produced this portrait 
of regal lions in San Diego Zoo. 


BY WILL LANE 


San Diego Zoo made me realize anew what great 
camera subjects they are, especially if you know 
what to look for and what to avoid. 

First of all, look for sunlight. It takes spotlight bril- 
liance to bring out the texture of hide and hair. Follow 
the sun in its rounds of the open pits and cages. Then, 
look for bright surroundings and simple backgrounds. 
A mess of dark foliage only confuses the issue. Look for 
white rocks and sun-reflecting sand or water. Shoot 
against sky and clouds when you can. If you’re above 
the scene, shoot downward against the ground. Look 
for a viewpoint that simplifies the background and con- 
centrates attention on the animal. 

Look also for dramatic angles. Eye-level shooting is 
strictly for the birds. When you aim at land-based 
creatures, get down to their level. Sit on the ground. At 
their eye level, they are at home. Look for accessibility. 
Find animals you can get near. Long, scenic views can 
be pretty, but the ones you treasure will be the “por- 
trait’ shots. This means five to ten feet, sometimes 
closer. 

Look for pairs—a zebra and her colt, a Koala bear 
and her cub. Two is better than one. And a trio of lions 
may be worthy of comparison with the paintings of 
Marie Rosa Bonheur. The photo shown, by G. E. Kirk- 
patrick, is a classic—the majestic male, the sheltered cub 
and the alert lady of the house form a perfect family 
circle. The sun coming from the right gives Rembrandt 
lighting to the muzzle of the bearded patriarch, and 
spills over the nose of his overshadowed progeny. The 
female is on the edge of shadow, but the rocky ledge re- 
flects sunlight enough for her. 

Flash is a valuable accessory, filling in the dark areas. 
A flashbulb also can be useful in a closeup. Flash has 
the brilliance of sunlight when it comes to portraying 
the texture of hide and fur. The trouble is it usually is 
attached directly to the camera which results in flat, 
shadowless illumination. The answer is to get an exten- 


NIMALS in a zoo are fascinating. A recent visit to the 
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sion cord and an assistant to hold it at a distance from 


the camera. This gives you control of two important 
factors—direction of the light and distance from the 
subject. Remember, the flash exposure is calculated 
from the flashbulb distance—not camera distance—to 
the subject. If the flash is on the camera, of course, 
both distances are the same. 

A telephoto lens greatly enhances the possibilities of 
any camera. Big game pits usually are large. Lions and 
tigers often cluster in far corners where it’s impossible 
to get a closeup unless you use a telephoto. With a nor- 


mal lens it’s a waste of film. Head for animals at play - 


such as seal, penguin, fox, antelope or others you can 
get close to. Look for action. Early morning hours, be- 


fore they seek refuge from the heat of day, finds them 


most playful. Find out about feeding times. 

Make like a great white hunter, watching the animals 
and observing their habits. Notice that an animal feed- 
ing or drinking periodically lifts his head. Be ready to 
shoot at that instant when the creature raises his head 
to look around and sniff the air. Game scents have pow- 
erful magic to attract certain animals and arouse their 
interest. Noise also may work. A murmur, low whistle 
or sudden clicking sound can create an alert, quizzical 
expression. 

Modern zoos are eliminating a lot of the bars and 
fences. Sometimes you can make a wire frame invisible 
by means of a simple camera trick. All you have to do is 
move up close to the fence, not more than about a foot 
away, and shoot with the lens wide open. Focus on a dis- 
tant animal, and the fence through which you are shoot- 
ing, out of focus, will not appear. The result varies with 
three factors—your distance from the fence, the lens 
focal length, and the lens aperture. If you have a reflex 
camera, you can see what happens. Set the lens at infin- 
ity and watch the viewfinder while you walk toward the 
wire fence. At about a foot or two, the fence becomes 
pleasantly blurred. When you move still closer, the 
fence goes more out of focus and disappears entirely. 
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it’s an illusion, of course. Only you can take advantage 
of it with your camera. No danger of the animals es- 
caping! 

A word of warning should be put in about exposure. 
Most animals are classified as dark subjects. If you fol- 

_low the exposure guide that comes with your film, it 
probably says use 2/3-stop wider lens opening. For side 
lighting add half a stop, or one stop for back-lighting. 
Assuming you are using High Speed Anscochrome 
(E.1.32) in bright sunlight, the recommended exposure 

/ at 1/50 second is f/11 for an average subject. A dark 
subject, which includes animals, becomes f/9. Compen- 

_ sating for side lighting makes it f/7. If the sun is behind 

the subject, use f£/6.3. 

Take plenty of film, and use it generously when op- 
portunities appear. But don’t waste any when condi- 
tions are not right. You may see a polar bear fishing in 
a pond, but what good is it if the light is bad or he is too 


, far away? Unless you have days to spend, you have to 


concentrate on those animals that are most accessible, 
photographically speaking. 

In addition to the téchnical details, two other things 
are worth keeping in mind. The best photographers 
usually have a real interest in the animals, and a knowl- 
edge of habits, habitats and personalities. Second, they 
have patience. No matter how much advance planning 
is done to get a certain scene, there’s no telling how 
much waiting and enticing it may take. 

A special feature in San Diego is the Children’s Zoo. 
Adults are admitted, too. Children and young animals 
see eye-to-eye in a colorful exhibit built to a four-year- 
old scale. Children playing with baby animals give you 
some once-in-a-lifetime pictures here. There also are 
walk-through bird cages, a farmyard, a children’s the- 
-atre, and a seal pool with portholes for pictures. 


What's the Best Camera? 


_ There are so many excellent cameras on the market 
that numerous prospective buyers are confused. I have 
been asked for a specific recommendation by several 
recent correspondents. Most people want a precision 
35mm camera with up-to-date features such as built-in 
exposure meter and interchangeable lenses. They want 
a fully synchronized XFM shutter. The “X” setting is 
for use with instantaneous strobe flash units. The “F”’ 
setting on the shutter is for 5-millisecond delay flash- 
bulbs, and the “M”’ is for standard 20-millisecond delay 
flashbulbs. They want to take action shots at 1/300 
second or faster. They want a Time or Bulb setting for 
time-exposures. The shutter also should have a self- 
timer so you can set up the camera and get into the pic- 
ture yourself. 

The new Anscomark M 35mm camera, I have found, 
is one of the precision cameras on the market which has 
all of these features and more. An instrument like this 
gives as much pleasure to own as a fine watch. @ 
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PERSONALLY 
ESCORTED 


30 JET TOURS 


60 DEPARTURES FROM 23 to 


FOR THE FINEST VACATION AND TRAVEL 
THRILLS YOU'VE EVER KNOWN—TRAVEL 
WITH TRAVELCADE! Take your pick from 
60 tour dates. From 23 to 29 days by 
JET PLANE OR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
STEAMERS. All tours include FIRST CLASS 
HOTELS, MEALS, TRANSPORTATION IN 
EUROPE, CONGENIAL GROUPS LED BY 
EXPERIENCED TOUR CONDUCTORS and 
complete. FLEXIBILITY. 


Mercico 


$530° 15 DAYS 


An honest to goodness all-expense, 15- 
day tour to the land South of the 
Border. A combination air and motor 
tour that includes stays at Mexico 
City, Spa Penafiel, Taxco, Acapulco. 
Departures every Saturday from New 
York. Rate includes round trip, air 
transportation, hotel accommodations, 
ALL MEALS, deluxe motor transporta- 
tion, guide fees, admissions and trans- 
fers to and from airport in Mexico 
City. Even tips are included! Compare 
with any other popular priced tour. 
YOU WILL FIND TRAVELCADE THE VA- 
CATION BUY OF A LIFETIME! 


Arrangements in Mexico by MEXICO TRAVEL ADVISORS 


’ TRAVELCADE 
EUROPE 


@® CARIBBEAN 


“JAMAICA JAUNT” 7 Days trom $304 25). 
“CARIBBEAN TREK” (4 Days trom $554 35 vrcnarse 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


TRAVELCADE TOURS, 203 W. 41 St., N.Y. 36 » BRyant 9-1000 
OPERATED BY CONSOLIDATED TERMINAL AND TRAVEL BUREAU 


TOURS 


FROM S76 7 


30 STEAMER TOURS 
29 DAYS - UP to 11 COUNTRIES 


You will visit the following countries: 
ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, LUXEM- 
BOURG, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, SWITZER 
LAND, LICHTENSTEIN, FRANCE plus 
ITALY ON 23 DAY TOURS AND MONACO 
AND MONTE CARLO ON 29 DAYS TOURS. 
Plan your trip now! YOU GET MORE IN 
EVERY WAY WITH TRAVELCADE — SEE 
AND COMPARE! 


SouTH 
AMERICA 


rrom $4, °° 16-24 pays 


At last it is possible! A 2 or 3 week 
vacation—or longer if desired in a real 
sightseers paradise, Visit Uruguay, 
Colombia, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Flanama. Tours include Hotels, 
some meals, round trip air transpor- 
tation from N.Y. City, entrance fees, 
English-speaking tour conductor in 
each country. RESERVE NOW — TRAVEL 
WITH TRAVELCADE — YOU GET MORE! 
COMPARE! 


ye 30, 
as 
aint 


Pragu 


wathe 


Heart of Europe 


CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
FAIRY-TALE OF STONE 
GEM OF ARCHITECTURE 


...and present-day 


A city teeming with the life 


Prague? 


of a people enhancing old-world 


charm with the rhythm of the twentieth century. See for yourself 


For further information apply to your Travel Agent 
or to CEDOK, Na Prikope 18, Praha 1, Czechoslovakia 


Cedok 


Full board and accommodation per day: for parties from U.S. 
$3.70 and up, for individual travellers from U.S. $5.30 and up 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color Slides on 
approval. Everything from Paris night life to the 
Kremlin. Forty-two exclusive slides of Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play, Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title and 
map slides, Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 241, 
1657 Sawtelle Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, 
California. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm COLOR 
SLIDES by Professionals. Europe—Cities, Interiors 
of Famous Cathedrals, Museums, Castles, Famous 
Paintings. Also India, Morocco, Mexico, etc. IIlus- 
trated Catalog 15¢ (deductible), ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc, Washing- 
ton Shrine. Rome, Vatican, Interiors of Roman 
Basilicas. Holy Land—complete coverage. Exclusive 
Interiors. Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, etc. 84- 
page Illustrated Catalog "'TR'' 25¢ (deductible 
from first order). Argo Slides, 116 Nassau, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm—l6mm color movies. Free catalog. Ex- 
clusive! Colorful scenic, travel, map, and comic 
title slides. Free lists. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


BAD WEATHER ... LOST CAMERA... NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for missing 
those precious shots on your last wonderful trip... 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots around the 
world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for catalog and 
free sample slide. ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. 
"'T'', 2036 Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


FREE title slide with your own name. Color illus- 
trated, color slide catalog; 10¢ handling charge. 
INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 
20, PENNA. 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY COLOR MOVIES: 
America, Europe, Russia, Alaska, 16/8 mm amazing 
prices, minimum $25. DOUGLAS PRODUCTIONS, 
Box 664, The Silver City, Meriden, Conn. 


DALLAS IN COLOR is our specialty. Beautiful 
35mm color slides of Dallas, Texas. 50¢ ea. TRANS- 
COLOR, 13446 Emeline, Dallas 34, Texas. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


EUROPE ON $5 A DAY? New pocket edition 
of Arthur Frommer's best-selling guide to budget 
travel tells you how. Prepared especially for Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System, contains hundreds of re- 
ports on hotels, restaurants, nightspots and shops, 
with addresses, prices. 256 pages for only 50¢! From 
any SAS office, SAS travel agent or send check, 
m.o. or stamps to FROMMER, Box 2249, GRAND 
CENTRAL P.O., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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SAILING VACATIONS—Cruise beautiful Bahamas 
Out Islands (from Bimini to Nassau) aboard gleam- 
ing 96 ft. schooner CAREFREE. Help sail the ship— 
or relax in the sun. Great fishing and skindiving, fine 
food, congenial shipmates. From $175. Write or 
phone: TRADEWINDS CRUISES, LTD., P. O. BOX 
774-TR, Coral Gables, Fla. Phone HI 8-6136, 


MEXICO—Write for FREE booklet: VACATIONER'S 
GUIDE TO MEXICO. Hotels, tours, rates. LATIN 
TRAVEL CLUB, P.O. BOX 36, Spencerport, 
New York. 


FLIGHTSEEING TOUR AROUND WORLD: 67 days, 
including Middle East, $2995. South Seas and Russia 
extensions. SAS FLIGHTSEEING TOUR, 3936 
STRANDWAY, SAN DIEGO 8, CALIFORNIA. 


YANKEE'S SAILING 'ROUND-THE-WORLD 
AGAIN! 96-ft. brigantine departs July 1, 1961, on 
fifth voyage to South Pacific, the Orient, Africa, 
and 'round-the-horn to South America, West Indies. 
Illustrated brochure on request. WINDJAMMER 
CRUISES, INC., P.O. Box 1051-TC, Miami Beach 
39, Fla. JE 2-3407. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Complete personalized 
report. Retirement or visit. Save hundreds from 
inspiration to your sunny, Mediterranean seaside 
villa. Send $2.00. BRADLEY SMITH, APARTADO 
484, PALMA, MAJORCA, SPAIN. 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would like 
to be are invited to join us. Dues $5.00 year include 
information service and monthly Club bulletin. 
Write for sample copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
CLUB, Caldwell, Idaho. 


RESORT MART 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP On Penobscot Bay, CAPE 
ROSIER, MAINE, announces the 45th consecutive 
season, mid-June to mid-September. A recreational 
vacation cottage resort on the American Plan, 
stressing nature and sea-going activities. Cruiser 
trips, island lobster picnics, sailing, out-boarding, 
fishing, sea bathing, trails, hiking. Comfortable 
and economical (Rates $48 to $65). Good Maine 
food. Individuals or family groups. Send for de- 
scriptive literature. 


WHITNEYS' . . . Charming Inn off beaten path. 
Rooms, Cottages, Motel. All seasonal sports. 
Famous food. AAA. Open All Year. Our folder 
tells all. Bill & Betty Whitney, Jackson 14, N. H. 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ''Vacation Minded" 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over 920,000 adults will read what you have to 
offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—6 weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 
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AZTEC ART FROM OLD MEXICO—beautiful © | 


FEATHER PICTURES artistically and skillfully made 
by the Aztec Indians. Genuine bird feathers, in 
brilliant hues, carefully pasted, by hand, on a hand- 
painted background of white. Peacocks, Birds of 
Paradise, Golden or Silver Doves and many other 
species of Mexican and Central American Birds. 
No two exactly alike. Become a collector, a fas- 
cinating hobby; they also make wonderful gifts; 
are suitable for framing and many other uses. 
Sizes: 3!/, x 5'!—50¢ ea. 12 all different for $5.00; 
4 x 7—75¢ ea. or 3 for $2. Larger sizes available 
on request. Write: SCOTT KING, 464 EAST 22nd 
ST., BROOKLYN 26, N. Y. 


IMPORT-Export opportunity, profitable, world- 
wide mail-order business from home without 
capital; or travel abroad. Established world trader 
ships instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- 
perience Unnecessary. Free details. MELLINGER, 
T835, Los Angeles 24. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS—Complete, exclusive re- 
port—all occupations—Sixty countries. Only $1.00. 
Money-back guarantee. Hill International Publi- 
cations, P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, N. Y. 


WANTED CIRCULATED Indian cents, Liberty, V- 
nickels and Buffalo nickels before 1936. 10 cents 
each in large quantities. No mutilated coins. 
Send to John J. Firpo, 2107 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 9, California. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the *'TRAVEL 
WiAR 1 PLACKE’', you can appreciate that 
more ehh one million others will read it. If you 
ha-e in item, or vervice fo sell, try the resultful 
"MARKET PLACE''. Write TRAVEL, 50 W. Sith 
Street; IN. ¥. 49, N.Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word, Minimum -of 20 words: 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required. Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 6 weeks preceding date 
of issue, 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
sate ee any articles or services herein adver- 
tised. 
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_ SULTAN'S YACHT SETS SALES 
Private yacht of Sultan 
of Zanzibar, luxurious 
Seyyid Khalifa, is being 
converted to passenger 
carrier for Indian Ocean 

' route covering Zanzibar, 
Mkoani, Mombasa, Tanra, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Lindi, 
Mtwara. Vessel will retain 
state apartments, offer 

first-class accommodations 
of 3 single, 3 double 

cabins plus 7 four-berth 
Second=-class cabins with 
separate dining room. 
Fares, including meals, 
range from $6.30 for sec- 
ond=-class travel between 
Zanzibar, Dar-es-Salaam to 
approximately $31.00 for 


| first-class accommodations 


Dar-es-Salaam to Lindi. 


EUROPE-PHILLY HOPS HAILED 
- Pan Am begins daily non- 
stop jet flights between 
Philadelphia, Europe on 
June 1. Hops will leave 
Phila. every Sun/Tues/ 
Thurs/Sat for London, 
every Mon/Wed/Fri for 
Paris at.9:15 a.m. Phila. 
is making $3,250,000 addi- 
tion to its airport termi- 
nal facilities. 


LAA ASKS CAB FOR SF OK 
Los Angeles Airways, 
helicopter line serving” 
some 200 communities in 
Southern California, has 
asked CAB permission to 
expand to San Francisco 
area. Line proposes copter 
links between San Fran- 
cisco Int'l Airport, down- 

' town San Francisco, Oak- 

- land Int'l Airport, down- 
town Oakland, other cities 
within 100-mile radius of 

Oakland Airport. 
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JAL NIPS OFF TO EUROPE 

Japan Air Lines inaugu- 
rates new over-the-Pole 
jet service between Japan, 
Europe June 6. Line will 
operate 2 DC-8C flights 
per week from Tokyo to 
Paris via Copenhagen, Lon-= 
don. Eastbound hops from 
Paris will stop at Copen- 
hagen. Flying time on 
8,923-mile route will be 
iehrse. DO: min. First= 
class fares between Tokyo, 
any of 3 European stops 
are pegged at $1,125 one 
way, $2,026 roundtrip. 
Economy-class fares are 
$677 one way, $1,219 
roundtrip. 


DELTA, NAT'L WIN ROUTES 
New air service across 
southern U.S. is scheduled 
to begin in June following 

CAB award of routes to 
Delta, National airlines. 
Delta received extension 
of its routes west from 
Dallas/Ft. Worth to L.A. 
via San Diego plus to San 
Francisco/Oakland via Las 
Vegas. Line will later add 
non-stop Atlanta-West 
Coast hops. National was 
OK'd for Florida-Calif. 


flights via Houston. 


BOSTON FETES ALL ARTS 

Annual Boston Arts Fes-= 
tival slated for 17-day 
run beginning June 9 
boasts presentations of 
"all the arts—fine and 
performing," including wa- 
tercolor, painting, pho- 
tography, regional archi- 
tecture, crafts, sculpture 
plus performances of 
drama, opera, dance, jazz, 
concerts, chorus, poetry, 
others. 


PAN AM, PANAGRA MAY SPLIT 
Federal judge has found 
Pan Am guilty of violating 

anti-trust laws by re- 
straining air traffic be- 
tween U.S., South America, 
has recommended, that Pan 
Am be made to sell its 50% 
ownership of Panagra. 
Judge found that neither 
Panagra nor Grace, which 
owns other half of Panagra, 
had violated law. Suit was 
first brought against de- 
fendants 8 yrs. ago by 
federal gov't. Court noted 
that govt's aim was to 
ease merger of Panagra 
with Braniff Int'l Air- 
ways, only other U.S. line 
beside Pan Am, Panagra to 
operate between U.S., 
South America. CAB recom-— 
mended Braniff—Panagra 
merger to step up competi- 
tion on flights to Latin 
America, help reduce cur- 
rent gov't subsidies. 


DISCONTINUOUS LINES LINK 
Russia's Aeroflot air- 
line, which doesn't fly to 

U.S., has signed single- 
ticketing agreement with 
America's United Air Lines, 
which doesn't fly to Eu- 
rope. Agreement permits 
United to book passengers, 
who will take another line 
to Europe, on Aeroflot, or 
vice versa. 


HONEYMOON TRAIN ANNULLED 

Railroad passenger ser-= 
vice between Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls recently ex- 
pired with final run of 
famed Train 120, The 
Honeymoon Express, which 
carried myriads of Ameri- 
can newlyweds before its 
demise. 


ITALY DEALS HEALTH CARDS 
Tourists visiting Italy 
can now purchase at travel 
agencies or border offices 

health cards devised by 
Roue Blanche Internation- 
elle Sanitare Turistique. 
Card is accompanied by 
booklet in 6 languages— 
French, English, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Russian— 
which contains basic sen- 
tences useful in talking 
to doctors by phone. Book- 
let also has names, ad- 
dresses of all doctors af- 
filiated with organiza- 
tion, who charge $6.00 for 
home or hotel call, $4.00 
for ofrice calls. 


BARBADOS HARBOR OPENS 

New $16,800,000 deep- 
water harbor at Bridge- 
town, Barbados, opens May 
1 for passenger liners 
with official dedication 
slated May 6. Harbor can 
accommodate 8 large lin- 
ers. Special arrangements 
for disembarking cruise 
passengers calls for motor 
transport from ship to 
customs/immigration build- 
ing, which also has duty- 
free shop. 


ADVENTURER AFLOAT 

Export Adventurer, first 
of American Export Lines’ 
4 new passenger-freight- 
ers, will enter NYC-Medi- 
terranean service with 6- 
week cruises to Venice at 
rate of $680 for single 
cabin roundtrip. Ship 
cruises at 18% knots, cost 
$12,000,000. Sisterships 
will be Ambassador, Agent, 
Aide. Vessels carry 12 
passengers in 9 air-condi- 
tioned staterooms. 


MOORE-McC. ASKS MORE SHIPS 
Moore-McCormack Lines 
seeks Maritime Board sub- 
Ssidy to build 6 more pas- 
senger-freighters similar 
to recently launched Mor- 
macscan. Ships will carry 
12 passengers, speed at 21 

knots, be 542 ft. long. 
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INJUN COUNTRY NATIONALIZED 
Federal gov't has made 
new Winema Nat'l Forest in 

Oregon from some 525,000 
acres of land formerly be- 
longing to Klamath In-= 
dians. Forest lands repre- 
sent property of Indians 
who voted to withdraw from 
tribe. Their land was 
first put on sale to pri- 
vate bidders, with unsold 
remainder purchased by 
feds for nat'l forest. 


HERTZ ENTERS MOSLEM LANDS 

New Hertz Rent A Car op-= 
erations offering Chevro- 
lets, European autos been 
opened in Pakistani cities 
of Karachi, Lahore, Moroc-— 
co's Casablanca, Marra- 
kech, Tangiers, Tunisia's 
Tunis. Hertz, with more 
than 300 U-drive offices, 
also recently began ser- 
vice in Luxembourg, ex- 
panded in Germany, France, 
Spain, Corsica. 


CANADA PADDLES PAGEANT 

North American Canoe 
Championships will be held 
on Lake Banook, Dartmouth, 
N.S., Aug. 19, with 5-day 
celebrations Aug. 16-20 
tied in with Dartmouth's 
2llth anniversary. Total 
of 6 events for canoe 
championships plus 8 exhi- 
bition matches are planned 
in addition to queen con- 
test, parade, ball, simi- 
lar festivities. 


VIII HENRY PLAYS IX FEST 
Ninth annual season of 
Stratford, Ont., Shake 
spearean Festival will run 
June-19-Sept. 23, feature 
Bard's Henry VIII, Corio= 
lanus, Love's Labour 
Lost plus The Canvas Bar- 
ricade by prize-winning 
Canadian playwright Donald 
Jack, Gilbert & Sullivan's 
The Pirates of Penzance, 9 
weekend music concerts, 2- 
week film festival begin- 
ning Aug. 21. 


SUNDAY SAFARI AIR-LIFTED 

East African Airways has 
scheduled Sunday excursion 
flights from Nairobi to 
Serengeti, famed game re- 
serve. Hops leave Kenya 
capital at 8:30 a.em., ar-= 
rive at Serengeti 9:30 
aem. Passengers are met by 
game warden, conducted on 
100-mile journey through 
game country aboard safari 
vehicles, provided with 
picnic lunch. Return 
flight leaves at 7 p.m. 
Inclusive price for entire 
trek is slightly less than 
$30. 


CENTRAL CITY SING SET 

June 24 through July 22, 
Central City, Colon. ;swasee 
stage opera in English, 
with members of Metropoli- 
tan Opera presenting Ver- 
di's La Traviata, Doni- 
zetti's The Elixir of 
Love. 


SEABOARD SAYS IT CAN CUT ATLANTIC AIR FARE 44% 

Only scheduled all-cargo transatlantic airline, Sea- 
board & Western Airlines, claims it can carry passen- 
gers at fares 44% less than present economy-class 


rates on daily scheduled flights. 


Sample fare for 


prop-flight NYC to London would be $133, with propel- 
lor economy currently $240, jet economy now $270. 
Baggage allowance would be 66 lbs. No meals would be 
served. Seaboard would install, passenger accommoda- 
tions in its convertible craft only in available cabin 
space not used for cargo or mail. No reservations 


would be accepted before 6 hrs. 


in advance of depar- 


ture. Passengers would be taken on order they checked 
in. Ticket holders would receive no more than 6 hrs. 
notice that seat was available. Line has asked CAB ap- 
proval to check plan on experimental basis. 
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NIPPON COPTERS BOW 
New helicopter service 
between Osaka Int'l Air- 


port, roof of Shin Ashai 
Bldg. in heart of city is 
now being operated with 
Bell 47-J whirlybird capa- 


-ble of carrying 35 passen- 


gers over route in 10 min- 
utes. Added link between 
‘Tokyo Airport, downtown 


-area of capital will be 


flown in Sikorsky S-62 .by 
Fuji Airline Co. 


RHONE BOAT SEASON STARTS 
Excursion boat service 


' begun last year on Rhone 


River starts 1961 season 
May 6, operating between 
Lyon, Avignon every Sat. 
until Oct. 28, between 
Avignon, Arles every Sun. 
Mita LOC. 296 Cruise 
craft Frederic Mistral 


has space for limited 


number of cars, facili- 
ties for 218 passengers 
in 3 classes plus lounge, 
restaurant, bar, library. 
Tickets cost $4.00-$5.20 


-on Avignon-Arles round- 


fo 
Pia, 


trip, $6.00-$8.00 on Lyon- 
Avignon one-way junket. 


SCRIBES PEN P.R. TOUR 

Limited-group Puerto 
Rican tour led by writer- 
teacher Pauline Bloom 
leaves NYC June 24 via 
air, returns July 1, holds 
classes in writing crafts- 
manship while touring 
-P.R., provides deluxe ac-— 
commodations throughout 
with opportunities for 
swimming, riding, tennis, 
other activities. Details 
may be had from American- 
Foreign Travel Assoc., c/o 
Trenton Travel Service,” 
Ine. ; 2 Ns Willow St., 
Trenton 8, N.J. 


BOAC BEGINS IRAN-U.S. 

Boeing 707 jetliner 
flights tying Teheran to 
NYC via Tel Aviv, Geneva, 
London were recently in- 
augurated by BOAC with 
Mon., Wed. departures from 
Teheran, planes leaving 
NYC Mon., Sat. eves. 


LINK 
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EAL YENS SHUTTLE STEP-UP 
Eastern Air Lines has 
asked CAB approval to ex- 

pand current air-shuttle 
web to include NYC-Wash- 
ington, NYC-Boston routes, 
claims ticket price could 
be cut 27% from present 
one-way first-class rates 
to $14 on Washington hop, 
$12 to Boston. Air-shuttle 
flights require no advance 
purchase of ticket, no 
reservation, no baggage 
checking, serve no compli- 
mentary meals. Passenger 
Simply walks aboard plane, 
leaving his luggage at 
boarding gate, may buy 
ticket at counter or after 
boarding. 


GREEKS GRAB GRACE'S SANTAS 
Grace Line has sold re- 
tired, 17,000-ton cruise 
liner Santa Paula to Ty- 
paldos Bros. of Greece for 
undisclosed sum. Greek 
firm bought sistership 
Santa Rosa late last year. 
Two ships will operate be-= 
tween ports in Italy, 
Greece, Cyprus, Israel. 
Santa Paula will become 
Acropolis, Santa Rosa re- 
named Athinai. Vessels 
were built in 1932, re- 
tired in 1958 when re- 
placed by new namesakes. 


PARKS WERE PACKED IN '60 

Travel to 29 nat'l parks 
plus 147 other areas ad- 
ministered by Nat'l Park 
Service totaled 72,288,000 
visits in 1960. Count does 
not include Nat'l Capital 
Parks in Washington, D.C., 
Top draw 
was Great Smoky Mountains 
Nat'l Park in N. Carolina, 
Tennessee, with 4,528,600 
visitors. 


SLAV SHIP SAILS FROM NYC 
New Yugoslav passenger- 
freighter Primorje entered 
NYC-Mediterranean service 
last month with accommoda- 
tions for 20 passengers in 
10 cabins. Craft is 508 
ft. tong, 10,500 tons, 

steams at 19% knots. 


GERMANS SKED FAN-JET INTRO 


First int'l air carrier to 
receive delivery of Boe- 
ing's new 720B jetliners 
is Lufthansa, German line 
planning to put speedy 
planes in service on Mid- 
dle East, South. Atlantic 
routes beginning May 20. 
Powered with new turbofan 
engines, craft have higher 
speed, more load capacity 
than earlier jets. 


GREEK DRAMA BOWS IN JUNE 


Annual Epidaurus Festival 
of classic Greek plays 

will be held June 18-July 
16 at 2,300-yr.-old thea- 
tre 100 miles from Athens. 
Performances will include 


Sophocles Electra, Ajax, 
Oedipus at Colonus. 


DUTY-FREE CENTER READIED 


+ hese? ities 
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Canadian Duty-Free Centre 
under construction at Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., is 
Slated to open June 15 
overlooking Horseshoe 
Falls, offer variety of 
int'l merchandise at sav- 
ings of 25%-50%. 
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Mines Aft... 


Pox Protection 


Dear Sirs: 

In a recent issue I read an inquiry 
from Ernest Hartford of Yonkers, N.Y., 
(Lines Aft, TRaveL, March, 1961) con- 
cerning the requirement for vaccination 
against smallpox which is required of 
all returning travelers from outside the 
United States. May I call the attention 
of Mr. Hartford and others who may 
have wondered about this that smallpox 
and many other communicable diseases 
have been almost totally eradicated from 
the U.S., but that they exist endemically 
in most other countries. It is for the pro- 
tection of the individual] that the require- 
ments for entrance to this country are so 
strict, to prevent the introduction of 
those diseases which plague other na- 
tions, and to keep our health standard as 
high as it is possible to do so. 

Catherine E. Carey 
School of Nursing 
Springfield City Hospital 
Springfield, Ohio 


Cost Accounting 


Dear Sirs: 

I was interested to note in the Febru- 
ary article Retirement Afloat the follow- 
ing statement by the author in the last 
paragraph on P. 44: “...in seeking 
passage across the Pacific (Japan to 
San Francisco) ...I couldn’t get across 
the Pacific for much less than $30.00 a 
day, freighter or liner.” The truth of the 
matter is that American President Lines 
now has a cruise on its economy class 
aboard the Wilson or Cleveland for 
$23.38 per day. In addition they have a 
freighter voyage, 72 days roundtrip from 
San Francisco to Singapore, etc., for 
$11.80 per day. P & O-Orient Lines has 
service between Yokohama via Vancou- 
ver to San Francisco at $23.73 per day. 
OSK line offers dormitory bunk accom- 
modations on seven of its ships traveling 
from Yokohama to Los Angeles, a four- 
teen-day voyage at $280, or $20.00 per 
day. On OSK’s same ships tourist ac- 
commodations are available at $300, or 
$21.42 per day. 

Maxine Atwater 
Pacific Area Travel Assoc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


POPE PIUS XII 
HIS VOICE AND LIFE 


AT A SPECIAL 
PRICE TO MEMBERS 


By special arrangement we are 
able to supply members only 
with a limited number of copies 
of Pope Pius: His Life and 
V oice. This book is handsomely 
bound in hard covers and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with scenes 
from the active life of one of the 
most revered Pontiffs of modern 
times. In addition, enclosed in 
the back cover of the book, is an 
actual recording of the Solemn 
Papal Benediction with the back- 
ground of the Vatican Choir and 
the bells of St. Peter’s. The origi- 
nal retail price was $4.95. Na- 
tional Travel Club members may 
have copies of this outstanding 
remembrance volume for $2.00 
each for as long as they last. 
Please use the coupon below. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me ( 


Name 


) copies of Pope Pius: His Life and Voice at the special 
Club membership price of $2.00 each clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 
(Please add .20c for postage and handling.) 


Address 


City. 
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Zones tate 


General Demoted 


Dear Sirs: 
I am a regular reader of TRAVEL and 


in your February issue I notice two er- | 
rors. On your Calendar of Major 1961 | 
Civil War Centennial Observances, you | 
have the death of General Baker as | 


October 31 and if you check, I 


sure: 


you will find the date of his death was, 


October 21 instead. Also, he was a 
colonel; not a general. I have checked 
with the Baker County, Ore., Historical 
Society and they will have this com- 
memorative service. 
Leo Adler 
Baker, Ore. 


“All rig folks, aol sold Mrs. Arms- 


truther to the cannibals on that last | 


island we visited?” 


PUZZLE ANSWER 
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26-27: Mercury Outboard Motors, 28: top 
left, Jules Geller; top right, John Moynahan 
& Co.; bottom, Photo Tech. 31-33: Robert 
Hoffman. 34-35: Lane Studio. 37-41: Cedok. 
42-45: Balkantourist. 48: Florida State News 
Bureau. 50-51: New York State Dept. of Com- 
merce. 60: San Diego Zoo. 
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